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Waste, Want, and Work, 


telligent foreigner who 
is always telling us 
that we are a diffi. 
cult nation to under- 
stand, would be more 






this moment. 


civilization. 


and gaiety revel at the West. 


at the East-end” has become an annual crop, | 
and, if some course “ short, sharp, and de- continue doing the stride nose to nose, so long tity of the charitable bounty of the west. 





puzzled than ever should he) 
happen to be amongst us at started this question as an argument amongst respect, who get on the back of some public 
London at this | those whom the world recognises as ‘competent man’s dictum; they want every saying of their 
time offers a most singular men,” and have heard it warmly debated. We own to fit into the same harness, no matter what 
philosophical study in what have heard Mr. Gladstone’s widely-spread axiom the difference may be, round or square, and, as 
we will call the anomalies of | 
Fourteen thon- | logy is very pleasant cantering when you have perfect shower of flying sawdust, they exclaim,— 
sand people are living on the a good level road, and the analogies run with “This is what we call ‘ reasoning by analogy !’” 


bread of charity at the East, whilst wealth | 
The “distress the double-horsed, bare-back rider of the saw- of real and simulated destitution eastwards; an 


for the special purpose of stemming East-end 
starvation, let us also have a “law in aid” for 
the purpose of stemming general able-bodied 
vagabondage. 

London wants a new water supply that must 
come some time, either during the present gene- 
ration or the next. London, too, is in process of 
rebuilding, and its highways and byways want 
increasing and widening and straightening. 
The water supply has been estimated at about 
seven millions, and the lines of communication 
for the metropolis would, for the next few years, 
absorb three millions more. Well, now, as pos- 
terity, which is on the road of the future, will 
find upon its arrival all these works for its 
benefit and enjoyment, minus the trouble and 
annoyance of making them, would there be any 
unfairness or unsound statesmanship in handing 
over to the said posterity a part of the cost 
along with the work? We think not. We have 


quoted and—perverted. Reasoning by ana- 


their heads well together. It reminds one of 


dust ring. As long as the wild steeds 


which he would not only enjoy himself, but 
would even pass on to his “ posterity.” The 
other party would not be in so good a position, 
because he would have to contribute towards 
the expenses of the spread of which he knew 
nothing, and could not possibly enjoy anything. 
It was ephemeral; it had passed away, and its 
pleasure with it; whilst the house on the oppo- 
site side of the question was in existence, paying 
rent, and would be permanent. And this brings 
us to the question of a rate in aid and public 
works in connexion with East-end, or any other 
chronic distress. There is no new political truth 
stated here ; it is “as old as the hills,” has often 
been used for other purposes, and elucidates the 
| well-known principle of improving an hereditary 
| estate, as the Marquis of Westminster is now 
‘doing in Pimlico, and many others are doing 
elsewhere. But there are many persons whose 
opinions on general subjects are entitled to much 





they drive along at an immense rate, amid a 
g 


We have at this moment a vast amount both 


amount that has evoked a corresponding quan- 
Such 


cisive” be not taken, the state of affairs at will the rider perform you any number of amaz-, money is bringing no useful return; it simply 
that part of town will become one of the institu. ing tricks ; but let one steed only give a snort, feedsa large number of persons who are, per- 
tions of the country. Its influence is spreading | shake his head, and throw back his ears, and you force, idle; it is like that of the grand feast, will 
and acting in an attractive manner ; the tramp- | will soon see that the “bare-backed phenomenon” leave no permanent value behind it, beyond that 
ing vagrancy of England is rolling towards the has something more serious to attend to than ‘of stemming starvation, which, we will admit, is 
east, attracted by the very largeness of the dancing “ Rob Roy” or “Tam O’Shanter” on something when taken by itself, but only then. 
charity that is battling with the native distress. the unsaddled one. So it is with people who Well, but employment for the same money would 
Guardians are becoming helpless and paralysed, take up the occasional Sibylline verses of minis- | also stem starvation, and, like the outlay on the 
whilst the crew of The Poor-law Board are clear- ters and ex-ministers, and imagine that such house already mentioned, would leave something 
ing the decks for action as against a second verses can be made by “ analogy” to dovetail permanently profitable behind it. 
Lancashire famine. With respect to the stuff into anything that may be handy. | London wants re-arrangiog and re-whetting. 
that guardians are made of in general, and East-| The story goes that Mr. Gladstone has laid it Is it too much to ask that a rate-in-aid be esta- 
end guardians in particular, we must not be down as a State-finance axiom that every gene. blished for the work,—to make a beginning,— 
over-nice, nor expect too much. We dare say ration ought to pay its own expenses, and leave and that it be so apportioned as to make “ poste- 
that Shadwell, Stepney, Poplar, and Bethnal-| a clear ledger for the new-comers. No doubt but rity” in due time pay a fair share of the cost of 
green acted as was their nature, and according that, in the way which the ex-Chancellor of the the regenerated and improved metropolis, which 
to the light that was in them. Still, the wail of Exchequer meant, the axiom is true enough ; | will be theirs as soon as they are ready for it? 
misery rose high, and the waves of destitution but to distort it and twist it into every possible, Why should we labour and smile not, nor rejoice, 
spread until a province in miniature was threat- shape and for every possible purpose, is both for the exclusive benefit of the ladies and gentle- 
ened to be engulphed. The question now is, mischievous and absurd. Asa great principle is, men of the posterity train, and they to have 
what can be done for the permanent relief of the involved in the proposition here laid down in nothing to pay? The principle is unsound and 
East-end? Let us look around us and see ;— reference to this very East-end labour question, one-sided. We are aware of the argument on 
face the danger firmly. it will be as well to be clear upon the point. The the other hand, that if ancestry had paid for all 
A large army of the Will-nots, with a sprinkling expenses of a nation, as of an individual, may it had as it went along, we should not now be 
of the Can-nots, is broken up into small de- be of many kinds, and may resolve themselves harassed in scraping up twenty-six millions a 
tachments of fours and sixes, who parade the into the ephemeral and the permanent inthe year as interest for the national debt. Our 
streets of the metropolis every day. We can results obtained. For instance, the man who answer is, that ancestry should have attended to 
hear them at this moment shouting their war- expends 5001. in a grand entertainment, is its own affairs, especially during the political 
cry—“ We’ve got no work to do!” From ‘not in the same position as the man who buys a dramatic era that was closed by the falling of 
recently instituted inquiries, the proper render- house with the money. When the money is ex- | the curtain of 1815. Ancestry sent its sons and 
ing of the text in most instances should be— pended and the feast eaten, the results are its money to be wasted in war for people who 
“We want no work to do.” They generally | ephemeral ; but with the man who has built the despised it, who have long since repudiated 
disappear early in the afternoon, when, it is pre- | house the results are permanent, for the house being under any obligation whatever for such 
sumed, they have managed to scrape up enough | has become property, and, when tenanted, will friendship, who have borrowed our gold and 
to keep body and soul together until next day; immediately begin the repayment of its cost.| laughed in our face when payment was men- 
and so they goon. Thisie solution of the labour We are here assuming all other things to be tioned, and who have treated us very much like 


question that was never expected either by 
statesmen or philanthropists ; a gradual gather- 
ing of all the able-bodied vagrancy of England 
into London every winter, to locate at the East 
end, and extract a livelihood by the “‘ got no 
work to do” plan, should everything else fail. 
Here we have the Lancashire abuses over again, 


equal; that is, that the first man could have 
done without the feast, and that the second 
man might have spent his money on some pass- 


ing pleasure with a similar conclusion, and have | 


been “no worse off.” 
Now, we will suppose that both these ima- 


ginary gentlemen have “ posterity,” and that 


“the commonest dirt,” whilst the posterity of 
the very people we tried to blow off the face of 
the earth are our fastest friends. 

| In 1826 we had to deal with a large area of 
| distress, especially in the north-west, and 
| public road-making was resorted to. The 
| population of England and Wales at that time 


and we must safely affirm that were work snd- they borrow 200l. each, shortly after spending | was about 13,000,000, more or less, whilst the 


denly to become plentifal there would be an 
enormous percentage of this class of men who 
would not go near it as long as they could 
obtain a hand-to-mouth kind of existence by 
howling about the streets. 

“How would you remedy it?” we fancy we 
hear some one ask. Nothing could be easier if 
the public wished to be relieved from the double 
nuisance of the annoyance and scandal ; and now 





is the time. If we are to have a “rate in aid” 


which they die. But, the owner of the house 
has laid out his money in the enlargement and 
improvement of that “ homestead,” whilst he of 
the grand feast has merely supplied an unfore- 
seen want, which some of the feast money would 
have provided had it not been all disposed of. 
Well, the “ posterity” of each comes in for what 
is left. Surely the heir of the 7001. house can 
well afford, and would have no room to grumble 
to take up the 2001. mortgage to clear that 


| total of the metropolis, suburbs included, was 
a little over 1,225,000. Profitable work had to 
be found then, and profitable work must be 
found now; the country is wealthy enough, and 
with some extra safeguards, the plan here 
sketched would be the most economical. A dis- 
cussion has recently been going on about the 
income of the nation, and it has turned out that 
we have, as disposable money, every year, the 
enormous sum of 825,000,0001.! Now it must 
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seem plain that if the nations of Europe would 
only agree to furl the flag of glory, and let the 
banner of peace permanently wave in the for- 
mer’s place, we could, all of us, do a great deal 
more in the way of preventing our several east- 
end distresses than we can now. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain from 
competent persons the more pressing improve- 
ments that are required in the metropolis, and 
obtain plans and estimates. Running on all- 
fours with this, let a list of all the able-bodied 
men and boys applying for relief be made out ; 
their age, where from, trade, how long in the 
present abode, when last at work, &e. In the 
meantime, Parliament must pass a thorough, 
uncompromising Vagrancy Suppression Act; one 
that can be unsparingly applied to man, woman, 
and child, the halt, the lame, and the blind; one 
that could neither be evaded by the “ We've got 
no work to do-”ers, nor the “ Fusees, a half- 
penny a-box” outcasts. All flimsy and colour- 
able pretences for cadging, whether with a child 
in each arm, or three at the heels, should be re- 
lentlessly put down—down. The administration 
of our vagrancy law is not creditable to us. It 
is absolutely scandalous that the philanthropy 
of a private nobleman has to do the duty of the 
police in the conviction of barefaced street im- 
posture. In no capital in Europe, and in no 
large towns, either in England or the Continent, 
does vagabondage and street ruffianism run the 
course of unchecked riot that they do in London. 
But, as the further consideration of this part 
of the subject at present would lead us out 
of our way, we will proceed in our proper 
direction. 

Having got our organization of relief and 
repression complete, we might then begin to 


cope with the evil of distress and mendicancy, | 
and to reduce it within reasonable limits. The, 


infantile and the infirm aged should be cared for ; 


but, with respect to the rest, work, unflinching | 


work, or gruel, confinement, and hunger. When 
the “do-no-workers”’ begin to baw] their rounds, 
let them be immediately taken before the magi- 


strate, and compelled to render an account of, 


themselves. If they really had no work to do, send 
them where some could be had, if they were 
able to do it, and let very moderate wages be paid 
tothem. With respect to the rising generation, 
who, half-naked and ignorant, infest our footways 
at every step, let them be all taken charge of, 
their parents, if any, “ hunted up,” and made 
answerable for their future good conduct, and 
those who have no friends put in the way of 
being trained. Can anything be more disgrace- 
ful than the fact of a whole army of vagabonds 
of all ages, amounting to many thousands, 
heing permitted to render dangerous and almost 
impassable the principal thoroughfares of the 
metropolis of the world, and steadily recruit the 
ranks of the dangerous classes? It seems past 
belief; but it is so, and that, too, in the face of 
several Acts of Parliament, specially directed 
against such lawlessness. 

When we have set such an organization as 
this in motion, we shall have made a beginning 
towards the subversion of chronic East-end dis- 
tress, and London vagabondage and street- 
rascality generally. Every able-bodied person, 
on applying for relief, whether to the parish or 
to private charity, should be able to read over 
the portals, “Work or Starve.” But the work 
should be of a kind that would not wneducate 
the skilled, delicate hand, as it were, when the 
day of employment arrived. For instance, 
stone-breaking and oakum-picking would be 
almost permanent destruction to the highly- 
trained fingers of the scientific instrument 
maker, or in the more nicely-fitting parts of 
mechanical engineering. If a man has a wife 
and family, the public work wages resulting 


In consequence of the abundance of money 
that is finding its way from voluntary benevo- 
lent pockets to the scenes of suffering, the East- 
end is being literally flooded with the life-trained 
vagrancy of all England,—nay, to such an 
extent has this unexpected tide of cadgery set 
in that single rooms in small tenements have 
risen in the market! Surely this ought to be 
put astop so. Those who belong to the regular 
tramp-locust tribe may be refused relief of any 
kind beyond what will carry them out of the 
district. But then, in the absence of a common- 
sense vagrant law, see what a legion of rascal- 
dom and imposture you turn loose all over the 
town! The seventy odd square miles. of which 
London proper is composed would have gangs 
of “got no work to do” in every decent 
thoroughfare, whilst the “starving mother,” 
with the twin babies that never grow bigger nor 
older, would bristle at: every street corner. On 


existing circumstances the witness considered 
the arrangements fair and equitable.” 

The fairness and.equity to the unfortunate 
purchaser of the A share would probablybe to 
this effect. He paid 1001. in cash ; of this 101. 
went to the brokers, Messrs. Knight & Coleman. 
Balance of commission and “ rebate,” amount to 
651. This leaves 251. for works; but, as it was, 
“ having regard to the fact that the firm was to 
receive payment in shares, which were to be 
taken at par,” that Sir M. Peto “ considered that 
the prices stipulated for were fair prices,” we 
can hardly estimate the contractor’s risk and 
profit at having been put at less than 40 per 
cent. on the schedule, especially after its in. 
crease in October 1860. Most likely 50 per cent, 
would be nearer the mark. The actual value, 
then, in land and works, which the unfortunate 
A shareholder has received for his 100l., will be 
from 151. to 121. 10s., a very satisfactory ha’porth 





the other hand, if the professional tramp and of bread for the intolerable amount of “ sack,” 
impostors knew that work of some kind must properly so called, secured by the enterprising 
be done, that the streets were closed to their and adroit contractor, — from 697,0001. to 
their imposture, they would soon take some 717,500. out of the 825,0001. of the A 
other course. |capital. Shareholder and broker divide one- 
Whatever aspect this periodical East-end fourth of the capital between executing the 
distress may ultimately assume, it will never work and making the market, and three-fourths 
do to feed twelve or fourteen thousand people | go somewhere else. In this case it certainly 
every “now and then” winter without any | would appear to an honest man not behind 
productive result. If it be done, and some | the scenes, that the gentlemen called directors 
| system of public labour be not organised with | are as much more blameable than the persons 
‘the heavy-handed repression of pure vagrancy,| called contractors, as is the governor who 
_the East-end of London will be turned into the | betrays a fortress entrusted to his care more 
|regular winter quarters of unmitigated impos- inexcusable than the captain of brigands or of 
ture. The time to begin is now; sketch out the | free lancers who seizes the neglected strong- 
works that will be most useful, and have a com-| hold. That, however, is not our present con- 
|/mencement made as soon as practicable ; let | cern. 
‘every able-bodied “distressed” know that— | ‘The attention of our readers will, no doubt, be 
“HE THAT WILL NOT WORK NEITHER SHALL HE curiously directed towards the further proceed- 
EAT.” lings “in re Peto, Betts, & Crampton.” We 
| have referred to the case, not so much for its 
|own importance, great as that is, as for the sake 
RAILWAY BOARDS CONTRACTORS, AND ‘of giving some explanation of one or two round 
SHAREHOLDERS . | facts which are worthy of attentive study. 
c At the close of the year 1867, according to the 
Ir is a happy peculiarity of the English cha-| report of the United States’ Statistical Bureau, 
_racter that enables us to turn to good account a there were in those states 54,325 miles of rail- 
force which, in other countries, is for the most | way, of which 38,605 miles were completed. The 
part merely disturbing or noxious. We mean the aggregate cost of the roads and their equipments 
force of public dismay. We have acquired the | was 1,654,050 dollars. Omitting the considera- 
habit, first fully established during the Crimean tion of the unfivished lines, the average cost per 
war, of turning on any questionable points the mile of the United States’ railways may be 











= 





full light of complete investigation. This method. 
/may be branded as commercial ; it may be de- | 
cried as forming no part either of the admitted | 
| government of the country, or of the organisa- 


| tion of the people in relation to their govern. | 


taken at about 42,000 dollars. In Pennsylvania, 
the leading railway state, the cost of 4,192 miles 
is given as about 222 millions of dollars, or 
53,000 dollars per mile. The railways of the 
United States are, no doubt, of a rough and 


‘ment. Still it exists, and not only so, but it | ready description ; but when we come to remark 
answers its end. No doubt it was for the com-|on the sums expended on renewals and recon- 
‘mercial purpose of increasing the sale, and | structions in our own country, we shall find that 
_ augmenting the advertising power of the daily we have not ourselves by any means built for 
journals, that their proprietors went to the cost | eternity. 
|of sending educated men to procure reliable; In Ireland, to June 30th, 1867, 39 railway 
_ information wherever subjects of public interest |companies have expended 26,652 4631., on 1,898 
were to be described. But the result has been of | miles of line. The gross receipts for the year on 
| farmorethan private utility. Exposurehasbecome | this expenditure were 1,852,417/. The cost per 
|a terror to evil-doers in all directions. Very | mile was thus, in round numbers, 14,0001., each 
| much, indeed, has yet to be done in the way of| mile earning a gross amount, however, of a little 
‘systematic searching for abuses; but let the | under 1,0001. (9751) 
abuse be of a certain magnitude, unconnected, In Scotland, to June 30th, 1867 forty-nine 
with political party or with great interests, and | railway companies have expended 55,921,6491. 
once brought to light, the investigation is likely | on 2,466 miles of line. The gross receipts for 
to be probing and final. |the year on this expenditure were 4,081,9041. 
For more than twelve months past the full | The approximate cost per mile was 22,7001., each 
force of public dismay has been brought to bear | mile earning a gross annual revenue of 1,6501. 
upon our English railway system. Not the fall! Up tothe date of the last returns before us 
force of investigation, for as we write evidence | from France, the whole expended capital repre- 
is slowly collecting by Mr. Commissioner Wins- | sented by shares and debentures was283,000,0U0L, 
low of a more reckless and unsparing mode of | and the length of the lines of railway constructed 
dealing with the property of deluded share-| was 8,134. The cost of these lines is thus 
| holders than has yet entered into the imagina-| about 28,5001. per mile. The net income is 
| tion of the most active Bear. A contractor | stated at 12,500,0001., or about 1,5361. per mile. 





from a fair amount of industry should be suffi- | quietly states that in September, 1860, he took 
cient to enable them to keep the Englishman’s | certain works at the high prices which are likely 
much-cherished home together until better | to be imposed on those lines which pay for their 
work could be had. Another thing,—strict| construction not in cash, but in stock. In 
classification should be carried out, and de-| October of the same year these prices seem to 


cency enforced: the rough to the rough. The 
common language of a certain portion of the 
labouring classes, when they are conversing by 
themselves, is shocking in the extreme; oaths 


-and abominable expressions ulcerate every 


sentence. They are not entirely to blame for 
this. The want of an established system of 
national education for the children of the poor, 
the absence of a sound moral tone in the shop 
or the yard when the age of labour begins, the 
apparently utter indifference often shown to- 
wards them by those in whose interest they 
labour, and the wretched dens wherein they live, 
must be taken into account. 





|have been augmented by some 20 per cent. 
Then he was allowed a commission of 25 per 
cent. for “ placing” these shares. “He knew 
that in Angust, 1862, the A and B shares were 
treated as paid. That was subdject to the deduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. commission, In July, 1862, 
he proposed that he should receive a rebate of 
50 per cent. upon the A shares in consequence 
of an agreement to postpone them. The direc- 
tors replied stating that, however much they 
might regret the loss, they had no other course 
than to recommend the board to accept the 
offer. The rebate of 50 per cent. was in addition 
to the commission of 25 per cent., but under 








In England, to Jane 30th, 1867, 170 companies 
have expended 405,331,0551, on 9,634 miles of 
|railway. The gross receipts on these lines for 
the year ending at the same date were 33,054,7091. 
The cost per mile was 42,0001. ; the gross earning 
per mile was 3,5351. 

We thus find that the difference of cost 
between a railway in England and one in 
America is no less than the difference of value 
betwen a pound and a dollar, English railways 
have cost as many pounds per mile as American 
railways have cost dollars. The natural features 
of the countries are by no means such as 
to account for this enormous disproportion ; 
in fact, the rule would appear rather to 
have been to ascertain how much the pro- 
prietary would in each case bear, and to 
spend accordingly. Thus, while English rail- 


ways have cost almost exactly three times 
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the price per mile of Irish railways, and not far 
from twice as.much as Scotch railways, their 
expenditure has been hitherto so far controlled 
as to allow (on the supposition that working 
expenses equal half the gross revenue) nearly 
one-half per cent. more return to the share- 
holders on the gross capital than that of the 
poorer sister countries. But in France the 
expenditure has been kept down so as to allow 
a return of one per cent. above that earned in 
England. It is clear to those who have practical 
knowledge of the railways under comparison that 
it is rather to investigations such as those which 
are now being conducted by Mr. Winslow, than 
to such as are carried on by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, that we must look for the explanation 
of the enormous additional cost of our English 
lines. Had they been kept down to the French 
cost they would now have paid all round 6} per 
cent. Of course the consideration of the addi- 
tional locomotive and carrying stock required for 
a larger traffic must not be lost sight of. But 
the revenue of the English lines, that is to say 
the ‘measure of their need for working plant, 
only exceeds the revenue of the French lines in 
the proportion of 1767 to 1536, and this excess 
only regards the portion of the capital invested 
in working stock. The proportion of cost 
between the two systems is as 42 to 28}. 

Now, it ison such a state of things as this 
that of late,—cruelly late, but we trust not too 
late,—the force of public dismay has been 
brought to bear with a vengeance. The first 


result has been disastrous to an educated pro- | 
fession, to a great number of men who had | 


risen to a mushroom wealth which has disap- 


peared like those fungi themselves, and to a/ 


large and important body of English workmen ; 
but it has been necessary, nevertheless. The 
railway system of this country is very far from 


increase of the capital was a matter of account. 
All men are not clever at accounts. Most men 
dislike them. So it came to pass that, without 
speaking of the floating debt, which, after all, is 
the main cause of the present cessation of 
dividends, the acknowledged debt which, under 
the forms of temporary loans, debenture 
loans, debenture stock, and preference capital, 
presses upon the original shareholders, is 
appreciably larger than their whole original 
venture. Of the total capital which, up 
to June, 1867, had been raised by 389 railway 
companies, amounting to 489,060,6991., only the 
sum of 229,197,8671. was ordinary capital. The 
remainder was money borrowed or raised under 
one or another of the four above-named heads. On 
a property costing nearly five-eighths of the 
National Debt, more than half the value had 
been borrowed. This is the most favourable 
way of putting the facts. The proportion is 
that of 260,000,0001. of borrowed or preference 
capital to 230,000,0001. of original paid-up 
capital, Can we wonder that railway making 
became so lucrative a trade while the capital 
was so readily forthcoming from a confiding 
public? Can we wonder that, between land- 
| owners, lawyers, contractors, brokers, and others, 
the existing network of English railways has 
cost the respectable sum of 42,0001. per mile ? 
It is fair to mention that some, though not 
all, of our figures are taken from an analysis of 








United Kingdom, drawn up by Mr. H. E. Bird, 
of Basinghall-street. Mr. Bird has continued 
the Parliamentary return of 1865 down to the 
close of 1867. The figures, so far as they go, 
appear to be reliable, and would have been a 
still more valuable contribution to our know- 


the capital and revenue of the railways of the | 


fation of railway capital, taken in the gross, to 
the par value, than the more deferred period ; 
but we place the limits and the dates before our 
readers, to enable them to form their own con- 
clusions. In any event it can only be by a re- 
turn to the former state of easy-going public 
indifference that the great railway revenue of 
Great Britain can be for the future diverted from 
the pocket of the shareholder to the hands of the 
schemer. In the check of profligate expenditure, 
in the exposure of the mode of “ placing” and 
“rebating ” A shares, in the cessation of hostili- 
ties, and in the general attempt to look facts in 
the face, instead of striving to make them plea- 
sant, we recognise the probability that a restora- 
tion of railway prosperity may yet be the result 
of the fanction of public dismay.* 





ON THE ARCHITECTURESQUE.+ 
PART Il, 


Ir I have succeeded in conveying to you the 
precise meaning which I attach to the term 
| architecturesque, it becomes my further task to 
| pursue this idea from its direct application to 
| architecture into its bearing upon other matters, 
|—that is, upon certain other arts and kindred 
| subjects which are more or less connected with 
| architecture. 

First, I will direct your attention to painting ; 
| and the question, of course, will be, What is the 
|architecturesque in painting? My answer is 
this : The idea implies subordination to architec- 
tural forms and purposes in respect of painting 
applied to architecture. An architectural deco- 
ration produced by the painter may be, speaking 





ledge, if they had contained some information as | in general terms, either suitable or unsuitable to 
to the distribution of capital, the cost of land, of | the architecture; and, therefore, it will be so fa 


having attained a development equal to the re- | works, of stock, and of legal and Parliamentary | either successful or unsuccessful in respect of 


quirements of the day. It leaves room for a| expenses. The natural result of Mr. Bird’s | the character of being architecturesque. A good 
large and remunerative development of the | figures (we will not say their object, but it looks | illustration happens to offer itself at once. ‘wo 
requirements of the future. Bat it had been | like it), is to increase the feeling of dismay with | or three months ago an interesting communica- 
developed in the wrong direction,—for private, | which railway property is regarded. With an tion was presented to the Royal Institute otf 
not for public ends,—for the benefit of lawyers unsparing, but probably not with an unjust | Architects, by a painter, Mr. Scott,—of Hudin- 
and contractors, not for that of railway proprie- | hand, the expenditure charged to capital is com- | burgh, I think. He had executed certain very 
tors. Until this iniquitous development was| pared with the amount of ordinary dividend. | noticeable decorative works on a considerable 
checked, the constant swell in the tide}of re- “If the outlay continues at the same rate as scale, in two mansion-houses in the northern 
venue was only made use of for encouraging heretofore, a great reduction, and in some cases | part of the country, consisting of figure sub- 
expenditure and for facilitating the borrowing of an entire cessation of dividends on ordinary jects, which were in themselves exceedingly well 
capital. The better the return the wilder the | stock must be the result.” In one sense this is | devised, well drawn, and well painted. He was 
extension. For this system to be put a stop to, | a favourable mode of putting the case. The out-| able to show us in one case the actual pictures 
for the capital accounts to be closed, for the | lay has to be stopped, or has been stopped, and | (they being on canvas, for being affixed to the 
actual state of things to be looked honestly in the dividends too. We have gone too far to be! walls); and in the other case he produced the 
the face, and for the incessant pilferage of the | set right by a mere halt. We have, if it be im- full-size coloured cartoons; so that we were able 
unwary proprietors to be stopped by the process possible to retrace our steps, to wait till our to understand thoroughly what he professed to 
of making them aware of what was going on, | friends come to our relief. Those friends are do.t One of these works was designed for 
has been the fanction of the panic of 1867. | the travelling and freight-paying public. They the adornment of a central hall in a Classic 

Already we are seeing results. The Great are rapidly rolling up to the rescue. | or Italian mansion, the four walls being occupied 
Eastern, with a diminished outlay, has earned| The difficulties which oppose any attempt to by arcaded galleries, and the pictures being 
some 30,0001. more for the second half-year of speak with tolerable certitude as to the fature of | made to fill in the space between the arches and 
1867 than for that of 1866. The Great Western, the railways of Great Britain arise chiefly from | the entablature above, including the sprandrels 
also, with a diminished outlay, 50,0001. more. our ignorance of their exact condition at pre- | formed by the meeting of the arches. The sub- 
With the steady increase of net revenue these sent. The floating debt is large, estimated at | ject was found in the incidents of a Border 
companies are learning to struggle with that 20,000,0001., although the cash in hand, out-! ballad—one of the Percy ballads, I think; the 
floating debt, in the permission or encourage- standing accounts, and stores may go far to’ series of paintings assuming a sort of panoramic 
ment of the growth of which they were learning, balance such a debit. Then, the question of the form; and a very charming composition, as a 
at their proportionate distence, to emulate the actual cost of working is one on which no definite whole, was the result of Mr. Scott’s labour and 
borrowing states of Europe and of America. judgment can be formed until the capital skill. But some of us objected that, owing to 

It has been by the facility of borrowing money | accounts are actuallf closed. Still, there is little the lower limit of the canvas being formed by a 
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that the great vice of our own system has chiefly reason to doubt the possibility of keeping the | series of arches, the picture now and then ap- 
found opportunity to run riot. So long as the expenditare, exclusive of interest, beneath 50 per 
shareholder had to be asked for calls, so long cent. of the gross intake. That income amounted, 
was a certain check put upon expenditure. in 1866, to 38,164,354/., being an increase of 
Most men have an instinctive dislike to be asked 2,274,2411. on the income of 1865. The net 
for money. Even those who part with it for receipts are stated in the Board of Trade returns 
the purpose of investment, are apt to ask for to be 4°04 per cent. on the paid-up capital. But 
particulars in a manner that would be disagree- | notwithstanding the fact that the working 


able to directors who had felt compelled to allow | expenses are only averaged at 49 per cent., the | 
a rebate of 50 per cent. on A shares. Thus, in large increase in the traffic of 1866 is only | 


the early days of most lines, the constitutional | allowed to have augmented the net revenne by 
forms of representative assemblies were kept up.| the sum of 750,0991., or from 18,602,5821. to 
The engineer of the line was invariably present | 19,352,6811. As the latter sum gives a dividend 
at the half-yearly meetings, to throw the wgis| only at the average rate of 404 per cent., it 
of his responsibility over the Board, and to take | would seem, on the most unfavourable view, 
his proper share of badgering as to the progress | that an increased gross income of 10,000,0001. 
of the works. But with the completion of the | per annum would be requisite before railway 
original lines, and with the expenditure of the | capital,onthe mean average, would pay Sper cent., 
original capital, crept in another mode of doing | a state of things which, at the rate of the last 
business. Men who were not asked at the | year’s increase, would not be attained before 1881. 


moment to put their hands into their own pockets 
gladly compounded for immunity at the price of 
giving a tacit sanction to the borrowing, on the 
part of the executors who administered their 
joint property, of sums that were to be expended 
for the general welfare and prosperity. Few 
asked themselves the question of how far the 
haif-year’s dividend might have come out of the 
exercise of the half-year’s borrowing powers. 
The dividend was a pleasant, tangible fact. The 


On the other hand, the several series, if acting 
in harmony may be expected largely to increase 
their receipts without any corresponding increase 
of expenditure ; and if this expectation be fal- 
filled, the addition of four millions and a half to 
the nineteen millions of the present net revenue, 
which would be necessary to allow of the addi- 
tion of one per cent., may be attained in the year 
1870. With proper management, we hold that 
this date should be nearer the period of the resto- 





peared to be passing behind the arcade, the 
arches, in fact, constituting a succession of semi- 
circular gaps, cut out of the panorama. Others 
| of us maintained that this was quite right, on the 
precedents of Giotto and other great masters. 
At all events, this was obviously a question of 
' the very principle of which I am speaking; the 
real point was simply this,—whether the picture 
was treated architecturesquely or not ; whether 
‘the figures were adapted to the forms of the 
} architecture, so as to be in harmony with the 
larchitectural purpose. Although everybody 
| was satisfied with the pictures as pictures, this 
|was not all. We thought they had not beén 
treated in an architectural epirit,—that is, in the 
manner which I venture to call the architec- 
turesque manner. The same gentleman further 
exhibited, as I have said, another work. This 
consisted of figure subjects ascending an interior 
circular stair. The paintings were here in 
panels; the thode of design was more or less 
Medisval ; and they were, as in the former case, 





‘on was made by Sir M. Peto in his 
The first statement was that above 
cited; but on consultation with his paitner, Mr. Betts ‘ he 
}hen. baronet corrected it to the effect that his firm 
ultimately took the A shares, not at 25/,, but at 37/. 10s, 


for the 1: 02. share. . 
‘ + See p. 169, ante.  }See pp. 31 and 78, ante, 


* A slight modificati 
second examination. 
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exceedingly well done. But here another 
very curious principle came into view, quite as 
embarrassing as the line of arches. 

Seeing that the subject was, so to speak, going 
up-stairs, and that the absolute horizontality 
and perpendicularity of nature are conditions 
that will not go up-stairs except by some arti- 
ficial contrivance, the question was how should 


mind that it is not a mere portrait of a vegetable 
product, but a product of stone-working, based 
only upon the nature-work which is copied. This, 
then, is architecturesque conventionality ; and 
we are naturally led to remember how elaborately 
foliage was thus conventionalized by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. With them, indeed, such 
foliage ceased altogether to be natural, and be- 





the designer treat his subject so as to make 
natural landscape accord with a circular stair. 
In a word, we occasionally found that he was 
treating his subject very satisfactorily, and 
occasionally it was not so: when it was archi- 
tecturesqnely treated it pleased ; when not so, it 
did not please. 


The landscape, for example, sometimes seemed | 
to slope, in spite of itself, unnaturally, in accord- | 
ance with the form of the panels. In other cases, | 


it seemed to maintain its level and perpendicular 
in a sort of discord with the situation; and so 
there was a deficiency in respect of artificial 
adaptation to the forms and conditions of the 
architecture by which the composition, however 
admirable as works of painting, was placed at 
disadvantage, — picturesque work, but not 
architecturesque. 

Passing next from painting to sculpture, the 
idea in question is to a certain extent precisely 
similar. That is to say, when sculptural decora- 
tions are in panels, for instance, or spandrels, 
probably as relievi, we may say that, as in the 
case of paintings—indeed, even more decidedly 
so than in any case cf paintings—it is necessary 
that the figures should be adapted conventionally, 
if you please to call it so, but beyond doubt 
artistically, to the forms of the architecture. 


Again, there is the case of statuary used in what | 
/one of the most exquisite sets of designs I ever | ; ; 
| respect of its artistic value; but I think there is 


may be called a structural capacity : as, for in- 
stance, when a statue occupies one of a series of | 


pedestals surmounting a colonnade or arcade, it | 


is obviously essential that it should be posed 
in a particular way; for it takes the place of 
what, in another school of architecture, would | 
be a pinnacle ; and it is necessary that it should 
be treated architecturally,—or, I would rather 
say, architecturesquely. If designed with a great 
display of motion, or with fluttering drapery like | 
the figures on Temple Bar, it is not suitably | 
treated. It is, no doubt, treated sculpturally ; 
but, as a portion of an architectural com- 
position, not architecturally. As another ex-, 
ample, it is even still more plain that when 
figures are used as brackets (as in the French 
roof-windows, &c.), it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be subordinated strictly and | 
stringently to architectural forms and pur- 
poses ; and this, once more, is the question of 
the architecturesque in sculpture. Again, it 
sometimes happens that independent statues 
should be treated in the same spirit when placed 
in connexion with architectural work. To men- 
tion a second time the statues on Temple Bar, 
they are, as objects of art of the period, perhaps 
fine works; but, as statues encased in architec- 
ture, they are wanting in architecturesque re- 
pose. To turn to a modern example, you have 
perhaps seen the statue of Sir Robert Peel in 
Parliament-square, not yet unveiled, and you 
may have observed that it occupies a somewhat 
peculiar position. It is set down in front of a 
piece of railing. Seen from behind it will look 
—forgive me if I appear to fall into the flippancy 
of British criticism,—but it will look very much 
like something in a cage, or perhaps in a pound ; 
whereas, looked at from the front, the architec- 
tural critic, and even the sculpcural critic, may 
be excused if he wonders how it is that a mere 
railing should be carried past the back of the 
figure without the slightest attempt to do what 
would be so easy, namely, to divert the pattern 
into some form calculated to harmonize with and 
enhance the sculptural effect. The railing in 
itself may be architectural enough; but why 
should it not serve to afford also to the statue 
the legitimate architecturesque support due do 
the site ? 

Now, let us pass to a subject peculiarly 
well calculated to give us a clear idea of what. 
I am aiming at, — namely, the architectural | 


‘came architectural alone: and I think nothing 
| can be a stronger illustration of the persevering 
| resolution with which the Greeks, and, following 
| them, the Romans, developed the architecturesque 
|principle. Here again, also, we have suggested 
/to our minds the essential difference between 
| the Classic and the Mediwval schools of Cesign ; 
the Classic carving is more architecturesque, 
Medizeval more picturesque. 

Coming, in the next place, to decorative art, I 
need scarcely say that if the decorator, as a 
separate artist, is admitted into a building, to 
supplement the architect’s work, he ought 
especially to confine himself strictly within the | 
limits of architectural motive. Observe in, 
passing that the decorator’s work is not archi- 
tecture—it is not even architectural—it is not 
even architectonic. But I certainly think that 
the term architecturesque expresses with perfect 
fitness the adaptation of the decorator’s work to 
the architectural and architectonic features. | 
The other day, I stepped into the studio of my | 
friend Mr. Owen Jones, whose felicity of design | 
in decorative art has a world-wide reputation | 
and I had a great treat, for he showed me a series | 
of marvellous drawings whereby a whole house | 
was to be decorated in his most elaborate 
manner—ceilings, walls, carpets, hangings, all | 
harmonising in colour and form, and constituting | 





had the good fortune to inspect. Now, what was 
the spirit which was actuating the artist in his) 
design of allthis? It was evidently this very | 
principle of which I have been so long speaking,— | 
the adaptation of all those various decorative 
efforts to one vital architectural purpose. 

When we go again a little further, and look at 
the question of Furniture, we perceive the point 
quite as forcibly as ever. All the world knows 
that the cabinet-maker systematically objects to 
the architect’s designs for furniture; and 
younger men may perhaps be persuaded by me 
when I tell them that whenever it is found that 
an objection of this kind is systematically and 
universally made by any class of tradespeople or | 
others against the incidental demands of the 
architect in respect of what is their subject and 
not his own, it is a sure sign that the architect is 
going too far. Now, when cabinet-makers object 
to the architect’s design for furniture the reason 





that timeartistically; andthe Englishisthat which 
hasin this country and partly on the Continent sup- 
plemented and very much supplanted the Italian 
style within a comparatively recent period. In 
the English style, which is otherwise called the 
natural style, and which is in reality the pictu- 
resque style, formality is avoided, and little elee 
than graceful irregularity is attempted to be 
produced, the ordinary effects of natural land- 
scape being refined upon as the sole elements of 
effect. On the other hand, in the Italian style 
the principles are based upon regularity, sym- 
metry, and system, in every form, of severe and 
often purely architectural strictness. The effect 
produced *« either case may be very fine, but 
the two systems are essentially and entirely 
different; and, indeed, in connexion with the 
large mansions of wealthy owners, it is the rule 
for both styles to be introduced in separate por- 
tions of the grounds, for the express sake of 
their equal value,—the garden attached to one of 
the drawing-room facades of the house being per- 
haps laid out with perfect regularity in what is 
called an “architectural garden ; whereas, the 


|land on the other side of the house,—that ie, 


the park, shrubberies, and other ornamental 
grounds generally,—are treated in the English 
style, with everything irregular and piquantly 
natural. Here, then, we see contrasted the 
architecturesque of the Italian garden and the 
picturesque of the English garden. 

The Houses of Parliament, in respect of site, 
afford us, I think, a very fair instance of the 
application of the principle in hand. That build- 
ing is one about which there will be probably 
much controversy in the future—more than there 
has yet been—not in respect of its authorship 
(which is comparatively immaterial), but in 


one thing we may all agree to declare,—that it 
is a building of exquisitely graceful design, and, 
if not academically sound as Gothic work (a propo- 
sition which, I think, may generally be accepted 
now),—a composition, nevertheless, in which the 
artistic sentiment of Sir Charles Barry took that 
particular course which was always character- 
istic of his genius—the architecturesque rather 
than the picturesque. The great grievance of 
Gothicists in this case is, that the Gothic work 
does not follow properly picturesque models; 
hence the symmetry which severe Gothicism 
objects to; hence the uniformity which many 
others not Gothicists complain of. However, as 
regards ita site, supposing the river shore from 
the building to the water had been irregular,— 
a@ mere sand-beach or something of the kind, 
or a bank tufted with shrubs, the effect of 
the building would have been very much inferior 


is this,—the architect in designing furniture is | to what it is. But when the site is treated, as 
attending, no doubt loyally enough, to the archi- | it is, architecturesquely by the formation of the 
tects’ principles, but he fails to recognise the | long and unbroken terrace wall, with the un- 
demands of the structural and other elements, | broken line of lamps which in the evening forms 
and he treats Lis work architecturally when he | 80 pleasing a feature with Westminster Bridge, 
ought to treat it only architecturesquely. Now, | also designed in adaptation to the building (not 
it certainly may be admitted that if furniture is | 80 much in respect of style, for that we need not 
to be adapted artistically to the features of the | look at, but in its treatment as an approach), 
house it ought to be best done by the architect. | you have only to turn to the wretched groups of 
In the abstract, the cabinet-maker himself will | squalid buildings which extend westwards beyond 
be ready to agree to that ; but thearchitect must the building, and there you see the effect of 
never attempt to treat the furniture as if it were what is decidedly at the least a non-architec- 
architecture, for it is not architecture in any | turesque treatment of site. Again, the Thames 
degree, but furniture altogether, and 1o adapt it, Embankment in itself is interesting to us as 
to the architecture,—that is to say, to throw architects in this precise way. As far as regards 
over it a mantle of what I call the architectu-| the formation of a new road along the river, that 
resque,—is a more artistic task than any imita-| is only a matter of convenience; as far as re- 
tion of architectural forms can ever be. gards the sanitary question of the contraction 

The question of interior plan is one in which, | of the river current, that also is of course not a 
the principle of which I am speaking comes | question in which we as artists take any special 
very frequently into view. When one is design- | interest; but, looking upon the Thames Em- 
ing interior effect,—an effective interior, as we| bankment in connexion with the buildings 
are accustomed to say,—he is apt to think that | which will be erected along the line, then we 
it is a question of architecture and architecture | perceive an instance of architecturesque design, 





only; but I think that, as a matter of experi- 
ence, I have generally found it was less a matter 
of architecture directly than of the adaptation 
of domestic arrangements to architectural pur- 
pose. Speaking not of great public buildings, nor 
of churches, where the interior is treated ina 
grand mauner for its own sake, but rather of 


carving of natural objects, such as foliage. A domestic and other more modest works, I think 
more charming description of art, whether the first consideration in plan is obviously con- 
viewed by itself, for its own purpose, or for its | venience; and therefore I say the motive is not 
architectural purpose, it is impossible to con-| architectural so much as architecturesque which 
ceive; and I think we shall all agree that what-| seeks to adapt this convenience to the purposes 


ever may be sometimes said of the inferiority of | 
various kinds of Englich art-workmanship, the 
high character of English foliage carving is un- 
questioned. Now, we all know that before 
natural foliage can be well or pleasingly adapted 
to architectural work it has to be in some degree 
conventionalized, in order to satisfy the critical | 





of architectural effect. 

Let me allude for a moment to landscape 
gardening. This is acknowledged to be of two 
styles. One is called the Italian, the other the 
English. Italian landscape gardening is that 
which sprang up in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the art having had no existence before 








contrasting the new artificial elegance with the 
very natural and perhaps picturesque, but in- 
elegant and unpleasing aspect of the former 
shore. We have another and a most admirable 
class of illustrations of architecturesque site 
throughout the Parisian streets. Whatever 
may be said on the monotony and some- 
times feebleness displayed in the design of 
the Boulevards, there can be no doubt that, for 
classical artistic treatment of thoroughfares, 
Paris is perfection. Compare this with that 
academical system of Medizwvalism of which 
some of our friends appear at times to advocate 
a revival, saying, “Let us give up straight 
lines and squares; let us have piquant winding 
thoroughfares where we shall be constantly 
turning corners and coming upon fine things 
unexpectedly.”’ That is no doubt good Mediseval 
doctrine, sound picturesque; and I do not deny 
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that a town treated on that principle might be eight years 1840-67. There was during the| instructive. The towns are arranged in the 
made extremely charming in its way ; but all I | year an unusual amount of wind,the average daily | order of their death-rates fur 1867, from the 
have to do with it here is to offer it as a contrast amount of horizontal movement of the air being | lowest. 

to the Parisian system, which is the architec- | 283 miles, against 248, the average in the twenty 
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Annual Death-rate to 1,000 Persons living in 


turesque. Lastly, I may remark, that if the 


| years 1848-67, and higher than in any year since 


| 1848, when it was 318 miles per day. The year the Years 1865, 1866, and 1867. 











principle of the architecturesque be what I have 
described it, how is it neglected in London? | 1867 had a winter without continued, although | 1965. 1886, 1867. 
There is scarcely a public building which is even | severe, frosts ; a summer unmarked by excessive | ee aaceeatacheots ob a aoe stee fd 
A < , | eS ae Ye a 23°1 
¢ereditably disposed as regards the arrangement of | heat ; a fully abundant fall of rain; anda more; Birmingham. eat eee 243 
site. As for the picturesque in site there is, of | than average amount of movement in the air. | Sheffield on... 270 cervee 201 2... 247 
course, no attempt at such a thing—and even | These conditions in great measure account for | ar sdanuansorsanewene ae + ae tke 
nature does not give us the picturesque by acci- | the low death-rate of the year, which cannot be, = Dublin 0 a58 oe oh 
dent, except it be in Whitechapel. Compared with | entirely attributed to the recent rapid increase Edinburgh............. fae i ee 
Pari ing in the Lond is al f itarv k led d ivi Salford .. vce LOS oh, WO creer 28S 
aris everything in the London streets is almost | of sanitary knowledge and activity. Glas . 
é n : e a Jlasgow .. 32°9 , 28 5 
sordid, certainly most remarkably devoid of the The Registrar-General’s annual summary for Liverpool nM <, 41-9 29°6 
charm which attaches to liberal artistic effort. | 1867, just published, gives instructive details of |  Neweastie-on-Tyne 292 2... 821 00... 30°8 
Manchester ........, SIO nrrcce FBO 2.000 314 


There is no attempt to support architecturesquely | the births and deaths in London and twelve | 
even our most costly buildings. The Palace of other large towns of the United Kingdom,; Before proceeding to consider some of the 
Parliament itself, as regards the outlook upon | estimated to contain in the middle of that year details of the summary bearing especially upon 
the west, is in no less deplorable circumstances the large population of over six millions of | London, let us glance at a few conclusions to be 
than if it were a gin palace: indeed, the persons. Of these, half inhabit the metropolis, derived from the foregoing table. Setting aside 
magnificent Victoria Tower, the portal of a million are shared between Dublin, Edinburgh, | the mortality from cholera in 1866, which was 
sovereign majesty, actually looks down upon a and Glasgow, and the remaining two millionsare purely exceptional, and made an addition of 
petty tavern and a coal wharf! Surely, to sur- divided among nine large cities and boroughs of /1°8 per 1,000 to the mortality for that year, the 
round such a building with some of those simple England. The total urban population of Eng- | death-rates from ordinary causes will remain for 
contrivances of site which I identify with the land and Wales, including all the large town that year but little in excess of that for 1865, 
term architecturesque would not be money districts, must iast year have numbered at least and still shows an important reduction in the 
wasted. On the contrary, a very slight homage twelve millions,even at the same rate of increase | rate for 1867. The rates in Bristol for the three 
to this principle would, in the case of most of our | that prevailed between 1851-61, whereas there is years were almost stationary, and place that city 
costly buildings, simply double their value. every reason to believe that the aggregation to very nearly at the top of the list for each year : 
Therefore, if Iam right in what I havebeenendea- town centres, and the decrease of population in summer diarrhoea and a few cholera cases some- 
vouring to develop, it is, I think, extremely im- purely rural districts, has proceeded still more what raised the mortality in 1866. In Birming- 
portant that this principle of the architecturesque , rapidly since 1861 than in the previous decennial ham the rate scarcely varied at all in the three 
should be thoughtfully studied by English archi- period. For the purposes of comparison, how- years: the low death-rate enjoyed by this town, 
tects. Pray consider that I have not myself ever, the figures published concerning the six notwithstanding a considerable mortality each 
been able to devote any very considerable study | million persons inhabiting these thirteen large summer from infantile diarrha, and a recently 
to the subject. I may be more or less wrong in | towns, including London, are fraught with con- increasing fatality from scarlatina, whooping 
much that I have proposed; I have had no siderable interest. , cough, and other infantile zymotics, is strong 
authorities to consult upon the matter; more-| These thirteen large cities and boroughs were evidence of the natural sanitary advantages 
over, lam speaking extemporaneously : what I | estimated to contain 6,187,764 persons at the possessed by this town. Sheffield, during 1867, 
have said is meant to be suggestive only, middle of the year 1867. During that year showed a marked improvement upon the two pre- 
certainly not dogmatic. I am not in a position 230,199births and 155,943 deaths were registered, vious years, while in Hull the decrease of the 
to offer instruction on such a subject, but only to giving an annual birth-rate of 37°3 per 1,000. | death-rate commenced with 1866. It is to Leeds, 
submit reflections of my own upon a new theme, | In the whole of England and Wales for that year, however, that the advocates of sanitary reform 
which 1 am sure will well reward careful study, | including alike the town and country districts, can most confidently point, in proof of what 





and prove in every way worthy of intelligent 
development. Rosert Kerr. 








LIFE AND DEATH IN OUR LARGE 
TOWNS IN 1867. 


So great is becoming the aggregation of 
human life in our large towns that the death- 
rate of the nation may now be said to be 
governed by the mortality, and consequently by 
the sanitary condition, of our urban population. 
The Registrar-General’s detailed Annual Report 
of Births and Deaths for 1866 has not yet ap- 
peared; a considerable time must, therefore, 


elapse ere we may expect that for 1867. How- | 


ever, the quarterly return for the last quarter of 


|the birth-rate for the year was 35°8. Setting 


aside Dublin, where registration, more particu- 


larly of births, is yet in a most defective condi- 

| tion (showing as it does, a birth-rate for the year | 
| of only 25°9 per thousand, and an excess of deaths | 
over births), the death-rate for the year in the | 


other large towns varied from 36°4 and 366 
in Bristol and London, to 41°3, and 44°3 in Shef- 


may be done by well-directed and continued 
efforts in that cause. The death-rate in Leeds 
in 1865 was 31:0 per 1,000, ; in 1566, through a 
somewhat more severe epidemic of summer 
diarrhcea, although there was no cholera, the 
rate increased to 32°5, but fell to 27-0 under the 
régime of a new medical officer in 1867. Since 
the beginning of this year the continued decline 


field and Leeds. These excessive rates in Leeds | in the death-rate of Leeds is still more remark- 
'and Sheffield suggest the probability, strength- | able. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Salford each 
/ened by local evidence that the estimated show a small but continuous decline in the death- 
population of these two towns is below the/rate in each of the three years. The success 
actual population; the effect of this would be of recent earnest co-operation on the part of 
|to exaggerate both the birth and death rates, the municipal authorities in Liverpool with their 
calculated by means of the estimate. These | zealous health officer appears to have borne fruit. 
estimates are framed upon the assumption that | The death-rate in that town, which in 1865 was 





the rate of increase in the population of each of | 36:4, and influenced by the cholera epidemic, 
the towns since 1861 has been the same as pre- | rose to 41°9 in 1866, fell last year to296. The 





1867, and the annual summary of the weekly | vailed between the census of 1851 and that of continuous decline of the proportion of deaths 
returns for London and twelve other large towns | 1861. Many of these towns are the centres of from zymotic diseases, and especially of the 
of the United Kingdom, furnish facts sufficient | some one or other of the manufacturing districts, | deaths from typhus, gives fair promise of still 
for a general view of the vital and sanitary sta- and their populations are subject to excessive more considerable reductions in the present and 
tistics for last year. The satisfactory conclu-| fluctuations dependent upon the flourishing or | succeeding years. Of the last two towns on the 
sions to be derived from such a retrospect can- | depressed condition of their particular manufac- | list, with their steadily maintained excessive 
not but be gratifying to the inhabitants of those tures. The American war, for instance, pro-|death-rates throughout the three years, what 
towns where recent sanitary activity has in a ducing the cotton famine, at the same time in- can be said ? Their example is perhaps useful, 
measure already reaped its reward, while it fused most unusual activity and prosperity into but at too terrible a cost of human life, to show 
should stimulate the dawning energy in others our woollen districts. Thus a considerable por- the result of apathy in dealing with these im- 
whose past apathy is still reflected in excessive | tion of the unemployed population of the Lanca- | portant sanitary problems. The cases of these 
death-rates. | shire cotton towns were attracted by the increased two towns are very similar. In Newcastle, a 

During the three years 1860-2, the annual demand for labour in the Yorkshire woollen continued mortality from typhus and typhoid 
death-rate per 1,000 in the population of England towns. Thus are the estimates for particular fevers, with a more than usually severe epedimic 
and Wales ranged so low as 21:2, 21°6, and 21-5 ;| towns during the period between one censusand of scarlatina, helped to make up the high rate 


in each of the four following years it exceeded 
23 per 1,000, was 239 in 1864, and, influenced 


by the cholera epidemic, 23°6 in 1866. Last} 


year it fell again to 22:0,—a lower rate than in 
any year since 1862. The meteorological condi- 


tions of the year presented no unusual features, | 


but were, on the whole, favourable to public 


health, more especially in large towns where, 


another rendered inaccurate, and the accuracy | for the three years: it was not till nearly the 
of calculated birth and death rates disturbed. /end of 1866 that the town appeared to awake 
Nothing short of a quinquennial census for, at | from its lethargy, and if the death returns for 
least, all the large towns will give a sufficiently | the past ten weeks of this year may be taken 
trustworthy basis for sanitary statistics,which are | as evidence of its improved health, we may 
‘now studied so carefully throughout the country. | hope for a more favourable return for 1568: no 
France, with a population comparatively sta-| officer of health has, however, yet been ap- 
tionary, has long had a quinquennial census.| pointed. In Manchester the same class of 


the density of population and the combined Why should England, where the increase is so | diseases has produced the same results as in 
effects of indifferent water-supply and imperfect much more rapid and variable, only have its | Newcastle. We are glad to hear that an Officer 
sewerage render the inhabitants more susceptible | people numbered once in ten years ? | of Health has been appointed, and we shall hope 
of such influences. The mean temperature of; In the thirteen towns above mentioned the | to see the sanitary horizon clearer before long. 
the year at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, | 155,943 deaths registered during last year showed | Since the beginning of this year the mortality 
was 48°6°, which, although considerably lower | an annual death-rate among these six millions of | in Manchester has continually exceeded that in 


than that of the two previous years, differed but | inhabitants equal to 25°3 per 1,000. This was | any of the other large towns we weekly 
slightly from the average of ninety-six years. 1-4 per 1,000 above the rate in the twelve mil- | returns, and fever in various forms, besides scar- 
In each of the first three quarters of the year | lions inhabiting all the town districts, and 3:3 | latina and whooping-cougb, have been continu- 
there was a slight excess of temperature ; while | above that for the whole of England and Wales | ously and fatally prevalent. . . 
London was healthier in 1867 than in any 


the last quarter of the year, although unusually for the same period. The following table show- : : oa 4 
cold, was not unfavourable to the public health, ing the death-rates in each of the thirteen towns | year since 1860, which was exceptional, — 
as there were no continued frosts. Rain was|for the three past years, considered with refer- | much as the summer of that year was remark- 
abundant, measnring 28°4 in. for the year, and ence to the known amount of sanitary work done | ably cold and wet, and there was = — 
nearly 44 in. above the average of the twenty-, in recent years in the different towns, is highly | an almost entire immunity from the usual mor- 
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tality from summer diarrhoea. The death-rate 
jin London in 1867 was 23:0 per 1,000. Not- 
withstanding the great excess in the female 
population of London over the males, the male 
deaths exceeded those of females by nearly 
2,000; the death-rate for the year among males 
being 25°3 per 1,000, and of females only 20°9. 
‘Yo the dwellers in this metropolis, who have 
been somewhat groaning in recent years under 
the weight of the extra millions that have been 
added to the local taxation for the payment of 
the Main Drainage Works, it should at least be 
some satisfaction to be able fairly to assign some 
portion of the improved health of London to 
the operation of this vast system of sewerage. 
The worst part of London, by which we mean 
those parts most densely crowded with the 
poorest classes, such as St. Giles’s, St. Luke’s, 
Whitechapel, &c., enjoyed death-rates in 1867 
which bore favourable comparison with some of 
our provincial towns. This is also in a great 
measure due to the effective working of the 
system of health officers, who, although in many 
cases overburdened with by far too large dis- 
tricts, are surely effecting a radical improve- 
ment in the condition of some of the worst 
localities which formerly contributed so largely | 
to swell the death-rate for London. We gave 
details, with reference to London in our last, and 
need not repeat them. | 

Of the total 70,588 deaths registered in Lon- 
don in 1867, the causes were recorded of 69,757. | 


More than a fifth of the whole, 15,027, were re- , 


ferred to zymotic diseases, principally to one or 
other of the following diseases :—Typhus, small- 
pox, measles, scarlatina, whooping-cough, and 
diarrhea. This class of diseases is almost 
entirely within human control. In 1865, the 
deaths reterred to these canses were 18,058 ; 
and in 1866 (including 5,577 from cholera), 
23,680. Not since 1860 have the deaths in Lon- 
don from zymotic diseases been so low as in 1867. 
The only disease of this class which showed an 
increase in 1867 was small-pox, which was fatal 
in 1,332 cases; this number although slightly 
below that in 1866, was far above the average 
of recent years. The mortality from typhus has 
shown an almost continuous decline since 1862. 
On the whole, as far as London is concerned, 
the return for 1867 is certainly satisfactory, and 
seems to indicate a still greater prospective im- 
provement in the health of its residents. 


great sanitary problem remaining to be solved | 


for the metropolis is, doubtless, the water supply. 


That Londoners will long be contented with the | 
present systems is scarcely credible, after the | 
light which has recently been thrown upon the | 
indubitable influence of the quality of water | 


upon public health. 
that with an adequate supply of pure water, 
London would be one of the healthiest cities in 
the world. 





MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


THE following is a list of the designs sent in | 


by the architects eelected by the corporation with 


the assistance of Mr. Godwin, in the first com- | 


petition, pointed to by mottoes or symbols only 
in the report of the referees in the second com- 
petition, which we append :— 

1. “ Arnolfo di Lapo,” Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick | 
(architect of the Leeds Town-hall). 

2. “ Faire sans dire,” Mr. T. H. Wyatt (archi- 
tect of the Liverpool Exchange). 

3. “ Fides,” Mr. Lee (London). 

4. “ Sperandum,” Mr. J. Scott (London). 

5. “St. Valentine,” Mr. Waterhouse. 


6. The Masons’ symbol of crossed triangles, | 


Messrs. Speakman & Charlesworth (Man- 
chester), 

7. “ True to the line,” Mr. Thomas Worthing- 
ton (Manchester). 

8. “ Valentine,” Mr. Salomons, (Manchester). 


< ** London, March 3, 1868. 

Dear Sir,—We have been honoured by the instructions 
of the Town-hali Sub-committee for the erection of a new 
Town-hall in the city of Manchester, dated the 20th 
February last, and conveyed through you, requesting us 
to furnish our opinion generally on the plans sent in by 
the eight competing architects, and especially with re- 
ference to the matters therein specified. (Mottoes of 
ee :—1. ‘Arnolfo di Lapo;’ 2. ‘ Faire sans dire;’ 
3. ‘Fides;’ 4. ‘Sperandum;’ 6. ‘St. Valentine;’ 6. 
‘Masons’ symbol of crossed triangles ;’ 7. ‘True to the 
line ;’ 8. ‘ Valentine.’) We have sccordingly examined 
with very great care, the several drawings, and read the 
explanations of their designs drawn up by the architects, 
and we beg to report as follows :— 

1. As to the comparative merits of the designs in an 
architectural = of view, having regard to the form of 
the sites, the lines of the edjacent streets, the climate of 
the district, and*the purposes for which the building is 





| required, we are of opinion that the designs No. 6, No. 4, 
No. 7, and No. 5 are, as works of art, the finest designs of 
the whole series; and, with regard to relative merit, may 

| be considered to stand in the order in which we have here 
placed them. ‘ d 

| 2. As to general arrangements and convenience, having 

| regard (amongst other matters) to the simplicity of plans, 

| the facilities of access to the different parts of the build- 
| ing, the entrances for the different streams of visitors, the 

\position and conveniences of staircases with a view to the 

| avoiding of unnecessary walking inside the building, the 

| provision made for setting down and taking up visitors 
| arriving or departing in carriages, and alao for the entrance 
| of carts, and for the loading and unloading thereof: also 
| the convenience and character of the Mayor’s reception- 
rooms, and the arrangements made for keeping the same 
| distinct from the business portion of the building; and 
| also whether the whole of the accommodation asked for 
| by the Corporation has been provided, and the extent of 
| unappropriated space: we are of opinion that the first 
| place ought decidedly to be given to No. 5; the two next 

best designs being those of No. 6 and No. 8. 

| 3. As to the sufficiency of window light supplied 

| throughout the building, we consider the design of No. 5 

| best. 

| 4, As tothe provision made for ventilation and warm- 

| ing, we consider that all the designs would admit of the 

| adoption of proper artificial systems of warming and 
| ventilation; and that, owing to the open arrangements of 

'the internal courtyards in this plan, the design of No. 5 

| would be best as regards natural ventilation. 

5. As to the acoustic properties of the large hall or room 
| and the council chamber, we are not prepared to give any 
| decided opinion on this head. 


6. As to the cost of the design, and the probability of | 


lation is as good as the natural. In No. 6 of the report, 
Messrs, Donaldson & Street express their opinion that 
Nos, 5, 8, and 7 are the least costly of the designs sub. 
mitted, and that the expense of mye en either of them 
into execution would probably not exceed the sum named 
in the instractions to the competing architects. May I 
ask Messrs. Donaldson and Street whether the architects of 
the other eo have exceeded the sum named in the in- 
structions, and if not, why they are considered less honest 
or less competent to make correct calculations than the 
above-named three? We know from experience, of at 
least one of these, that he is not infallible in making esti. 
mates, vide the new Assize Courts. At the conclusion of 
their report, Messrs. Donaldson and Street say, that Mr. 
Waterhouse’s meee which they recommend for ee 
requires additional study and modifications (i. ¢., altera- 
tions and improvements)—lst in the great entrance ; 2nd, 
in the great clock-tower; and, 3rd, in the angles of the 
principal front. Therefore the three most conspicuous 
points in the whole building, as far as the exterior is con. 
cerned, are considered bad. If the other architects would 
be allowed to make alterations of equal importance in 
their plans and designs, after the various defects had been 
pointed out to them, I think that the few advantages in 
Mr. Waterhouse’s design, which are mentioned in Nos, 2 
and 3 of the report, would very soon disappear, F, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed Infirmary at Highgate, for the Parish 
of St. Pancras.—The designs by a selected 





the same being carried out for the amount stated by the | . A 
architect, we are of opimion No. 5, No. 8, and No. 7 are number of architects, ere to - nal pages 
the least costly of the designs submitted, and that the | recently, were sent inon Morday, the 2nd. The 


expense of carrying either of them into execution would guardians have awarded the first premium 


| probably not exceed the sum named in the instructions to | (1501.) to Mesers. John Giles & Biven. The 


the competing architects. leu st.as A * 
The conclusion at which we have arrived, after a careful building is to accommodate 500 patients, and 


adjustment and comparison of the various designs, on the ' the estimated cost is about 33,0001., exclusive 


The | 


There is little doubt but! 


ground of architectural merit, construction, excellence of 
plan and arrangement, light, cost, and provision of spare 
room, is, that the four best designs in order of merit are— 
Ist, No.5; 2nd, No. 6; 3rd, No. 4; 4th, No.7. And we 
both concur in recommending that the design marked 
‘St. Valentine’ (No, 5) should be recommended by the 
sub-committee to the mayor and corporation for adoption 
The architectural character of this design is, as we have 
said, not quite so good as some of the others; but the 
plan has such great merits, is so admirably and simply 
disposed, and so well lighted, that we cannot but feel that 


it is thoroughly entitled to the first place. The general | 


disposition of the masses of the elevation is very pic- 
turesque ; and there is much dignity about the treatment 
of the principal story towards Albert-square. We are 
bound to say that in some respects the design appears to 
us to require additional study and modifications, of which 
it admits without difficulty. The great entrance requires 
better apertures, more light, and greater dignity, and the 
designs for the clock tower and the angles of the front 
| towards Albert-square will, doubtless, be modified and 
improved by the architect, before they are carried into 
execution. We regret very much that the interior courts 
of this building (as indeed those of almost all the designs) 
have not been more carefully designed in regard to their 
| appearance, They will be seen by most visitors to the 
| building, as the whole of the corridors open upon them; 
and as they are all as spacious and open as could be con- 
trived on the site, it seems a fatal mistake to leave them 
entirely unadorned. Good, solid, simple, but really archi- 
tectural character is what they require, and there is no 
reason why they should not have it. The character of the 
whole building as a work of art depends very much upon 
| its being uniformly good throughout. 

We caunot conclude without saying that all the com- 
petitors appear to have bestowed immense pains on their 
| designs for this very important work, and that the require- 
| ments contained in the instructions appear to have been 
| generally very carefully attended to.—W 
| sir, your very faithful servants, 

Tuos. L. Donatpson. 
Gxorge Epmunp Srkeer, 


e remain, dear 


To the Town Clerk.” 





Sir,—The subject of the new town-hall is 
exciting considerable interest down here; but 
the public in general seem to know very little 


| of external drainage, boundary-walls, and fittings. 
|The second premium (100I.) is given to Mr. 
Burden; and the third (501.)to Mr. E. C. Robins. 
'A correspondent complains that “the designs 
‘were sent in on Monday; were opened on 
Tuesday; and the report of the committee was 
printed and confirmed by the Board by Thursday 
Board meeting.” Certainly very quick work. * 

Asylum for Imbecile Poor, Leavesden-Wood- 
| side.—The designs for this building (ten, we 
| believe) were sent in to the officers of the Metro- 
| politan Asylum District Board on the 2nd inst. 
Designs for a similar building, for a similar 
‘purpose, to be erected at Caterham, were sent 
in on the 9th inst. 

Darlington Workhouse. — Eighteen sets of 
| designs, in all 116 drawings, were sent in for this 
| workhouse, and the guardians, after consulting 

with an independent architect from London, 
| awarded, as we have already mentioned,+ the 1st 
| premium, 401., to Mr. Adams, Stockton. The 2nd 
| premium, 301., has been awarded to Mr. Stanger, 
of York ; and the 3rd, 201., to Mr. R. B. Dixon, of 
Darlington. A correspondent asserts that “ to 
carry out the selected plan wil! entail a cost 
of about 14,000/., instead of the 10,0001. pro- 
” 


Worcester Orphan Asylum.—The competition 
for this building, the advertisement of which 
appeared in the Builder of August 17, 1867, has 
resulted in the selection of a design, the joint 
production of Mr. William Watkins, of Lincoln, 
and Mr. 8. Dutton Walker, of Nottingham. 
There were twenty-three competitors. As re- 
gards external treatment, economy being a great 
consideration, little stonework has been intro- 
duced, but the effect has been sought by means 








as to the real state of the case, therefore ramour | of a broken “skyline,” and by the introduction 
is busy in a thousand forms. The report of the of Staffordshire blue brick bands or strings: 
appointed judges has appeared in the papers,/ character being given to the building by the 
and the name of Mr. Waterhouse has been given | adoption of the Early Gothic style. The build- 
as the one recommended to the council for the ing is designed to accommodate twenty-five 


| carrying out of the work. It is to be hoped that 
| (previously to the decision being come to by the 
council as to whether they follow the recom- 
mendation of Messrs. Street and Donaldson or 
not) the designs of the architects will be thrown 
open to the public, so as to elicit the opinion of 
the community. A MancHester CITIzeNn, 





Sir,—I am not an architect, have not seen any of the 


exception of Mr. Waterhouse, whose name has been made 
| public, My objections to the report, which seems very 
inconsistent, are, therefore, entirely resting upon the re- 
port itself. In No. 1 of their report, Messrs. Donaldson 
| and Street place Mr. Waterhouse’s design (Nv. 5) as the 
fourth best according to the merits of the designs in an 
architectural point of view, having regard to various im- 
serene points named, and ‘the purposes for which the 

uilding is required,’ Now, I think that this admission 
ought to exclude Mr. Waterhouse altogether from the 
competition, as there are three other designs, according 
to the report, which have higher merits in an architectural 
point of view, and are better adupted for the purposes for 
which the building is required, these being, in my opinion, 
the two main points we have to look to. As to the greater 
merits of Mr. Waterhouse’s design, mentioned in No. 4 of 
the report, I consider the same exceedingly small, as it is 
said in the report that all the designs would admit of the 
adoption of proper artificial warming'and ventilation ; and, 
in my opinion, it matters very little whether the ventila- 
tion is natural or artificial, as long as the artificial yenti- 





Mnguitibddininaceetente rae ee 


desigus, nor do I know who are the competitors, with the | 


girls and twenty-five boys, with arrangements 
| for extension, so as to receive conveniently donble 

that number when required. The material 
/chosen is red brick and Bath stone. The esti- 
| mated cost is 4,000. 
| §t. Andrew’s, Hertford.—Fourteen designs have 

been submitted, and are now in the Shire Hall. 
| A meeting will be held on the 20th to make the 
' selection. 

New Cemetery, Diss.—The amount already ex- 
pended in purchase of land, drainage, and other 
|matters connected with the new cemetery is 

8501. The design of Mr. J. T. Muskett has been 
| accepted, and the premium of 101. awarded to 
| him, and he has received instructions to prepare 
| specifications for the chapels in accordance with 
| his design: the cost not to exceed 850/. A pre- 
mium of 5/. has been awarded tu Mr. H. G. 





* St. Pancras Infirmary.—Mr. Knightley writes,—‘ Will 
you kindly say that I was one of those chosen to compete, 
and that my design was selected for the first premium and 
for adoption; but, it being found that my estimate and 
description were not sent in till Tuesday morning, instead 
of Monday evening, the chairman ruled that I had put 
myself out of court, and so it was decided, It seems hard 
to be turned out for so small a matter.” 

t See p. 157, ante, 
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Bishop, for the pains he has taken in preparing south are those of Pinon and Mostier. Occupy- | castle, and is thought to have been taken into 
plans. | ing fertile spots amidst these forests were the| Lorraine after the marriage of a later Coucy 
Slough New Parish Church.—According to the | abbeys of Nogent, St. Nicolas, Barizy, and Pré- | with a daughter of that house. 
Parish Magazine, the following architects have | montre, where was the burial-place of the de} Enguerrand Il. died while on a crusade in 
been selected to compete for the design of the | Coucys, and the remains of which religious houses | Palestine about 1148; but his body was laid in 
proposed new. church :—Mr. Alfred Bedborough, | are interspersed with those of the castles of St. | his abbey of Prémontre, near the castle, where 
Southampton; Mr. R. Brandon, London; Mr. | Gobain, Folembray, Anizy, La Fére, Pinon, and | his effigy remained in 1682. 
Bignoll, London ; Mr. Conybeare, Westminster ; | many others, showing the value attached to this| Raoul de Coucy, son and successor, was under 
Mr. Edgington, Windsor; Mr, Francis, London; | tract of country by the jealousy displayed in its | age at his father’s death. He married, about 
Mr. Fowler, Louth; Mr. James, London; and | defence. 1169, Agnes of Hainault; and secondly, Alix, 
Mr. Seddon, Westminster. It has been resolyed| The etymology of Coucy has not been ex- | niece of Lonis-le-Jeune, and sister of Robert de 
by the committee te haye the designs sent in/ plained. The district in which it stands was| Dreux. By this match he connected himself 
under mottoes, and to offer 501. premium for the | known as Le Mege in the sixth century, and| with the blood royal. He accompanied Philip 
best design, and 251, fer.the second. Coucy was ‘probably included in that part of it | Augustus to Palestine in 1188, and fell before 
Kensal New Town.—An anonymous gift of| granted by Clovig ta St. Remi for the archie-|the walls of Acre in 1191. He was buried 
4,0001. was recently made to the Bishop, of | pigcopal see of Reims A.D. 500. In 909 it was| at. Foigny, and his son by Alix was his 
London’s Fund for. the purpose of erecting a | in the hands of Archbighop Hervé, who, moved | successor. 
church in Kensal New.'Pown. The carrying out; by the rising power of the, Norman, bere first| Enguerrand III., called the Great, Lord of 
of the donor’s intentian, was undertaken at the | built the cagtle known henceforward ag,Coucy. | Montmirail, Oisy, Créveceeur, la Ferté-Ancoul, 
request of the. Bishop’s. Fund Committee, by,, Whatever may have been, the particulars of | la Ferté-Gaucher, Vicomte de Meaux, and Chate- 
the London Diocesan Oburch Building Society, | this fortress, ite.area must, haye been identical | lan of Cambrai. He was the founder of the pre- 
who invited a few architects to submit designs. | with that of the. later work, governed by the | sent castle, and at the same time walled in the 
Out of four sets of, drawings sent in, the com- configuration of the ground ; apd, whatever may | considerable town that had risen under the pro- 
mittee have selected the design submitted by,| haye been its construction, its position could not | tection of his ancestors. As he was a child at 
Mr. Bassett Keeling, under whose superintgnd- | but endow it. with strength and importance. It his accession, his mother administered the sig- 
ence it will be at once carried out. The.church | became at once a place of note, and was so_nory, and conceded a charter of liberties to the 
will seat 800 adults, and:the inclugive cast (site coveted by Herbert Count of Vermandois, that town in 1197; which he confirmed when of age. 
only excepted) will he covered: by the amount | he caused his.sen of five years old.to be elected In 1200, more majorum, he attacked the pro-, 
above stated. j archbishop, and administered the temporalities perty of the Church of Reims. In 1210, he 
_—— ened |of Reims in his name. Here he imprisoned |joined the Count of Vermandois in the first 
Z Charles the Simple, whom he sold to his rival crusade against the Albigenses, which he re- 
"Ag % king for the. county of Laon. Nevertheless, in peated in 1219 and 1226; then assisting at the 
GARE ple as oy INDUSTRIAL | 930 Hervé was forced to give up Coucy to Boson, | siege of Toulouse and the taking of Avignon. 
7 ad brother. ta Raoul, king of France. Boson was He distinguished himself also at the battle of 
Tuis Institution is. to be opened in April. It.| Slain before St. Quentin in 931, and, after a Bovines. 
is the outcome of the Hxhibition of 1865. There | century of vicissitudes, the domain, held bya! Enguerrand, though not wanting in territorial 
were, as our readers. will remember, many sug-| Mere quit-rent of the charch, was in 1037 the | power, exercised an influence far beyond that 
gestions ag to the application of the 3,000I. | signory of Alberic, the founder of the baronial due to wealth or breadth of possessions, and 
surplus which the Hxhibition left in the hands | name of Coucy. It is uncertain whether Alberic which was in great measure personal. He 
of the committee.of management, and for a full | was of the family of Eudo de Chartres or that appears to have submitted with an ill grace to 
year they were all carefully considered, and the | of the Counts of Vermandgis. By marriage he the government of Queen Blanch during the 
result was a determination to found a Fine-Art | added Amiens and its grand adjacent castle of | minority of St. Louis, and is said to have even 
and Industrial Institutjon. The purchase of the | Boves to Coucy, and is thought to have founded contemplated regal power. However this may 
old national school apd the adjacent land, in the abbey of Nogent-sous-Coucy. be, the consciousness of his influence no doubt 
Bell-street, followed; and the assistance of Mr.| Alberic was succeeded by his son Enguerrand, led him to erect the Castle of Coucy, it is 
Wateon, architect, was obtained to adapt the | Sieur de Coucy, Count of Amiens, and Lord of thought, between 1225-1230; and it may be 
building to its new purposes; and contracts were | Boves. He married Ada, heiress of Letard de that in so doing he proposed to himself to cast 
entered into for the alterations. The building | Roucy, Lord of Marle, second son of Gilbert, | into the shade the grand tower of the Louvre, 
has good street frontages. The old national Count of Reims, with whom he acquired Marie | the work, a few years before, of Philip Augustus. 
school had not much architectural beauty to | and La Fére. He is thought to have first He is also said to have rebuilt his other castles 
recommend it. Notwithstanding its massive |assumed the well-known armorial bearings of St. Gobain, Assis, Marle, Folembrai, and St. 
portico, ugly would not have been too harsh a’ “ Barry of 6, vaire and gules.” He died 1116, Aubin, and the Hétel Coucy at Paris. 
word to apply to it; but the alterations that leaving Thomas. | In 1244, he was in the confidence of St. Louis, 
have been made, and are making, promise to| Thomas de Marle, de Coucy, his son and suc- | and attended a conference of nobies at Chinon, 
render its aspect, externally, not wanting in cessor, long in rebellion against his father, bore where he supported the plan of a descent upon 
congruity with its uses. The portico is re-| a bad name for violence. He lost Amiens; but, | England; but while assembling his vassals for 
tained; and round-arched windows are opened,  #gain by marriage, acquired Crécy-sur-Serre and | this purpose he was flung from his horse and 
one on each side; and the roof is finished Nogent. He died 1130. killed by his own sword. Of his children by 
off with light ironwork. Opening out from Enoguerrand II., known as Le Sire de Coucy,— | Marie de Montmirail, Raoul II., who fell in the 
the hall, one on eech side, are rooms—the this title, it is said, denoting the lord of an crusade of 1250, and Enguerrand IV., became 
one to be appropriated to the library, and allodial fief,—held also Marle, Crécy, Vervins, | successively Sieurs de Coucy; but both died 
the other as the council-room. Passing for- Pinon, and La Fere, in which latter castle he | childless; and with the last closed the male line 
wards through the entrance-hall we enter a defended himself with success against Louis le | of these great barons. Alix, half-sister to the 
spacious hall, which is to be the museum; and Gros and Kaoul, Count of Vermandois, in 1132. last lords, married Arnoul, Count de Guines,. 
beyond that again is another hall, to be used as His reign was one of peace and justice. | Enguerrand the Great had also a daughter, Mary, 
the School of Art. These rooms have no side| ‘This Enguerrand is said to have slain in| who was the second wife of Alexander II. of 
windows, but are lighted from the roof. The personal combat a ferocious beast, called a/ Scotland, and the mother of Alexander III. 
coutractors for making the alterations are, Mr. lion, that infested the neighbourhood ; and this, Mary was a very remarkable person, and exer- 
George Fawcett, mason’s work; Messrs. Heaps tale is no doubt the origin of the lions which | cised the duties of guardian to her son in difli- 
& Robinson, Leeds, ironwork; Mr. Speight, were used by the family as crest and supporters. | cult times in a very efficient manner, devising 
joiner’s work; Mr. T. C. Tattersall, the plaster Such tales were common in the twelfth century, and executing a vigorous policy of her own, 
work; and Mr. Craven, the plumbing. The only the scene of the exploit was usually more | Arnold Comte de Guines sold Guines to Philip 


committee have obtained a master who will give safely laid in Palestine. This comibat was com- le Hardi in 1282. Alix de Coucy, his wife, was 
the Wakefield School of Art a position—Mr. memorated in a bas-relief over the door of the | daughter of Enguerrand III. by Marie Dame 
Walter Smith, the head master of the Leeds keep at Coucy, and was probably the foundation | d’Oisy, his third wife. They had Enguerrand V. 


School of Art, who is well known as a successful of a singular ceremony which only ceased at the de Guines, Sire de Coucy, &c., who lived at the 
/revolution, Thrice annually, at Easter, Pente-| court of his cousin-german, Alexander III., in 
| cost, and Christmas, the Abbot of Nogent, or his | Scotland, where he married, before 1285, Chris- 
| attorney, entered Coucy by the lower gate, a tine de Baliol. He died 1821. F 

Fe ha |whip in his hand and mounted upon a crop-| William, his son and heir, married Isabel, 


THE CASTLE OF COUCY eared and docktailed bay. On his poitrel was| daughter of Guy de Chatillon, Comte de 
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teacher, aud who is an earnest student, of his 
art. 





| suspended a seed-bag of white linen filled with | St. Pol. He died 1335, and was succeeded by 
Covcy-Le-CuATEau, town and castle, are built wheat, and in a basket certain crescent-shaped 
cakes stuffed with minced veal, cooked in oil, 
and called rissoles, probably the earliest men- 
tion of a dish which has descended to our own 
times. 

Behind the abbot came a red dog, also with 
cropped ears and tail, and having a rissole sus- 
pended from his neck. This singular procession 


upon and completely occupy the somewhat | 
irregularly-shaped but level summit of a pro- 

montory of chalk, the eastern part or root of 

which is connected with the high land of the} 
upper forest of Coucy, while towards the north | 
and west the termination of the platform stands | 
out bolély and abruptly, from 150 ft. to 200 ft. | 
above the fertile valleys on either hand, whence 
spring the tributary waters of the Lette, a/ 
stream which flows down from the ancient city | 
of Laon to reach the Oise at Manicamp. 

The valleys immediately below and com- 
manded by the castle bear marks of high and 
early cultivation, and no doubt contributed 
largely to its support. More distant, chiefly on 
the eastern and northern sides, are the immense 
woodland tracts of the bigh and low forests of 
Coucy, St, Gobain, and Monceau, while to the 





then entered the castle, and at the base of the 


keep the abbot made the circuit of a central and 
three lesser couchant lions there carved in 
stone, and afterwards embraced the larger 
beast. This done he offered the cakes in homage 
to the lord, who distributed them to the people, 
and then witnessed the record of the homage 
by affixing to it a special seal, representing a 
mitred and crosiered abbot, having for feet the 
hoofs of a buck. A representation of this cere- 
mony in tapestry long adorned the walls of the 


Enguerrand VI., who married Catherine daugh- 
ter of Leopold, Duke of Austria. This baron 
took part in the defence of his province against 
Edward III., and fell at the battle of Crécy, in 
1346, leaving his son an infant. 

Enguerrand V1I., better known in England as 
Ingelram de Coucy, was one of the greatest and 
most powerful barons of his race and age, and, 
in a warlike age, celebrated as a military leader. 
He commenced his public life by a war of ex- 
termination aguinst the insurgent Jacquerie. 
He was then one of the hostages 10 England 
for King John, aud there married Isabel, 
daughter of Edward III., became a Knight of 
the Garter (39th on the list), and in 1366 was 
created Earl of Bedford. The effect, perhaps 
the price, of these honours was his neutrality in 
the war between France and England. He 
claimed the duchy of Austria, and raised 60,000 
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condottieri to support his rights, but in this he 
was unsuccessful. 

After the death of Edward III. he returned 
the insignia of the Garter to his successor, and 
took part with France. Upon Du Guesclin’s 
death, he was offered, and declined, the sword 
of Constable of France, but became governor 
of Picardy. His advice to the king was to anti- 
cipate the English attacks. 

His second wife was a daughter of the Duke of 
of Lorraine. In 1382, he composed, by fair words, 
the insurrection of the Maillotis, at Paris. In 
Picardy he was scarcely less lenient. Doutard, 
one of their leaders, he sentenced to death, but 
at the gallow’s foot he was pardoned, by the 
custom of Picardy, because a woman from the 
crowd consented to marry him,—a singular legal 





juxta-position of hanging and matrimony. En- | 
guerrand took part in the campaign of Charles VI. 
against Ghent, in which Van Artevelde was) 
killed ; and in the following year, after putting | 
down an insurrection at Paris, he joined the war | 
in Flanders, where he won the high approbation | 
of Froissart. 
He then went to Italy, and fought at the | 
battle of Arezzo, for which he received the | 
charge of Grand Butler of France. Shortly | 
afterwards, he was prominent in the military 
and naval preparations for a descent upon | 
England, and seems to have commanded a divi- 
sion of the fleet, and to have been driven upon 
the coast of Scotland. 
In 1390 he took part in the African expedition, 
landing at Carthage. The closing act of his life | 
was the unsuccessful crusade against Sultan 
Bajazet, upon his invasion of Hangary, where 
Enguerrand was defeated and made prisoner, and 
so died in 1397, aged 57, the last male of the 
second line of the Sires of Coucy. 
Upon his death, Louis Duke of Orleans, by a | 
mixture of force and fraud, obtained possession 
of the Coucy estates, to the exclusion of the heir | 
female. Upon the death of Louis, in 1465, Duke 
Charles succeeded, and upon his accession to the 
throne of France as Louis XII., in 1498, Coucy be- | 
came Crown property, and ceased to retain any | 
individuality, or to be the seat of an independent 
family. As an appanage of the Crown it was | 
granted to the successive families of Orleans, and 
was thus held by Egalité at the revolution. It 
is at present vested in the Crown, and has in 
consequence received a share of the considera- | 
tion with which the Emperor regards all public 
monuments, and has been most jadiciously pre- 
served from further decay by M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
from whose survey the annexed engraving has | 
been made. 
The Castle occupies the north-western ex- | 
tremity of the platform, of which the remainder | 
is occupied by the town. Upon three sides the | 
natural defence is the steep hill-side, the upper 
30 ft. or 40 ft. of which are rendered vertical by art, 
and faced with masonry. The (wholly artificial) 
defences of the town on the south front area 
deep ditch, extending from cliff to cliff, and 
dividing the town from the castle, within which 
is a curtain wall, flanked at its ends by two 
round towers, containing vaulted chambers, and 
with a central gate-house, also so flanked*. 











A. Inner Ward. 

B. Ditch. 

C. Tower. 

D. Ditch and Chemise. 


COUCY CASTLE, 


The church is designed in the Early Decorated 
style, and consists of a nave 96 ft. long by 24 ft. 
wide, and 48 ft. high to the internal apex of the 
open-timber roof, and north and south aisles, 
each 96 ft. long by 17 ft. wide, 36 ft. high, with 
shallow transepts at the chancelend. The total 
internal width of the church is 62 ft., and across 
the transepts 78 ft. 

The chancel is 27 ft. deep by 20 ft. wide, and 


30 ft. high from the raised pavement to the 





| highest part of polygonal boarded roof. There 


| are nave and north aisle porches. The tower is 


THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. JUDE, 
EAST BRIXTON. 


On the 8th of December, 1866, a few gentle- 
men met at the Parsonage of the parish of St. 
Matthew, Brixton, when the Incumbent drew 
attention to the rapid increase of the population | 
of the parish, which now exceeds what it was | 
before the portions of it now belonging to St. | 
John’s, Angel Town, Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill, | 
and All Saints’, Clapham Park, were separated | 
from it. The subject was maturely considered, | 
and it was resolved to erect a new church. A | 
plot of ground in Dulwich-lane was purchased at 
a cost of 736l., and designs were received in | 
competition from twelve invited architects for a | 
church to accommodate 1,000 adults and 100 | 
children. From these the design sent by Mr. | 
E. C. Robins was adopted, and we publish a view | 
of the interior in our present number. 

The foundation stone was laid in August last, | 
and the building has rapidly progressed since. 
The whole of the exterior is now complete, with 
the exception of the upper stages of the spire; 
and great efforts are being made to raise the 
remaining 2,0001. required to complete the inte- 
rior. 





* To be continued, 





situated in the north side of the chancel, at the 


end of the north aisle. It is divided into four 


stages, the lowest story ‘orming a third porch, 
and is surmounted by a Bath-stone spire, 105 ft. 
from the ground to the top ef the vane. The 
vestry, with hot-water apparatus chamber be- 
neath, is situated in a corresponding position on 
the south side of the chancel. 

The church is faced externally with Kentish 
rag and Bath stone dressings. The windows 
generally are divided by mullions, with three 
lights, and the heads filled with geometrical 
tracery. The transepts and nave end windows 
are in four lights, and the chancel window is in 
five lights. The roofs are of steep pitch, set to 
an angle of 60 degrees with the horizon. They 
are covered with purple and blue Welsh slates in 
bands, with serrated edges to the lowest course 
ofeach band. There are ornamental iron ridges 
to all the roofs, with crosses of iron or stone 
to all the gable ends, the large wrought-iron 
vane and lightning conductor being supplied 
by Messrs. Richardson, Slade, & Ellison. 

There is a good deal of carving included in 
the contract, both externally and internally— 
externally, chiefly in label end bosses, and ball 
flowers to the corbel tables and angles, cor- 
nice to parapet of tower, and gargoyles for each 
angle of the tower. Internally the circular 





E. Cellars, Hall, and Chapel. 
F, Entrance. 

G. Outer Ward. 

H. Old Chapel. 


FRANCE. Plan. 











|columns of the nave arcades are surmounted 


with square abaci with carved capitals. 

The chancel arch is double, the lower, re- 
ceding 6 in., and supported on red Mansfield 
stone shafts, with foliated capitals on carved 
corbels. The nave arcade and the chancel 
arches are of stones, alternately with red and 
white bricks. The rest of the interior walls are 
plastered with rough stucco face. The aisle 
roofs are of trussed rafters, circular-saw cut, and: 


|stained. The nave roof is in addition provided 


with mot trusses, with curved braces, and 
pierced cusping resting on moulded corbels. The 
space between the rafters is plastered for ceil- 


'ing. Between the nave and aisle roofs are six- 


teen dormer windows provided for light and 
ventilation, chiefly the latter. The pewing is of 
stained deal varnished. The pulpit and reading- 
desk are intended to be of stone. The pavement 
of the chancel and the reredos will be of orna- 
mental tiles. The church will be heated with 
warm water. 

The amount of the contract for the whole is 
6,0001. The contractor is Mr. John Kirk ; the 
clerk of works, Mr. Leach. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


WE understand that a contract for the new 
building, Westminster, has been signed, and 
that the works are in progress. A considerable 
sum of money is still needed to insure comple- 
tion of the undertaking. Would-be students 
should remember that there are large arehitec- 
tural collections in the South Kensington 
Museum, and that they need not wait until the 
new buildiog is up. The fact is, it is much 
easier to talk about studying, and to find reasons 





for not doing it, than to go to work in earnest. 
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THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
MOVEMENT. 


At the Society of Arts last week a paper on 
Technical Education was read by Mr. John 
Randall, F.G.S., one of the artisan reporters on 
the Paris Exhibition. In referring to French 

rogress in art, as evidenced at last year’s 
Exhibition, he said :— 

This progress was witnessed by a large number 
of our countrymen, including a goodly sprinkling 
of artisans, who expressed their surprise, —a 
surprise, however, which subsided on looking 
into the facilities foreign workmen enjoy for 
obtaining a knowledge of the principles of their 
art, and of the theory of their several crafts. 
Many of those who have written on the sub- 
ject tell us that they found light and easy 
styles of ornamentation, founded upon a close 
observance of nature, and adapted to various 
materials in almost endless devices; and this 
not altogether as applied to rich and costly 
articles coming within reach of the luxurious 
classes, but in connexion with multifarious ob- 
jects of elegance, produced at little cost, and 
intended for common consumption and general 
use. 
They saw French workmen working less hard 
than ourselves, but producing higher effects with 
greater ease,—working with less energy, but 
with a greater familiarity with the science and 
tendencies of their art ; they found these work- 
men acting out their parts under the direction 
of intelligent foremen and chiefs—themselves 
the higher creations of the same excellent 
system of technical training; and they found 
these results the matured fruitage of indigenous 
institutions which had taken firm root on French 
soil. They found, on instituting a comparison, 
in very many instances, British workmen im- 
perfectly taught, and to a great extent ignorant 
of the economy of human effort,—often working 
under foremen chosen more for ability to keep 
accounts than from any superior knowledge or 
power to direct. In either case, they found few 
reaching above the level of mediocrity, or re- 
ceiving any stimulus beyond mere wages to 
develop the faculties with which God has en- 
riched them, and which, if fully cultivated, would 
increase the means of individual happiness, and 
add to the prosperity of the country. 

I heard an English workman observe in Paris 
that there is much more credit due to an Eng- 
lish workman if he is clever; for a Frenchman 
has so many advantages that, if he only have 
moderate talents, he can scarcely help but be a 
good workman. He has excellent schools to 
give him a technical education, and, go where 
he will, there is something to educate his eye, 
and elevate his taste. 

It is my decided opinion that, whatever the 
means suggested for supplying the deficiencies 


want is for the State to carry out its own ad- 
mitted principles; to furnish that education 
which it professes to give, which it admits is 
essential to the commonwealth, instead of going 
a round-about way and giving something else. 
Government in effect now says: Kducation is 
all-important; it is essential to your weifare, 
and to that of the public; you want it, and we 
undertake to give it upon condition that you 
take something else along with it. It is the old 
plan of cheating the law by selling the straw and 
giving the book. 

The new minute of the committee of council 





knew something of the system of which he had 
spoken, and he knew that religious prejudices 
did interfere with the proper education of the 
| country. It was quite usual, especially in country 
| parishes, for a clergyman to speak of “my 
school,” and ‘my schoolmaster,” just as if the 
whole establishment were under his sole control. 
He quite agreed with the idea that district 
|museums and colleges should be established. 
He thought it would be well if these district 
colleges had the power of conferring honorary 
distinctions. He had been made a fellow of the 
Geological Society, in consequence of his studies 





for the advancement of technical education in | in that science, which he looked upon merely aa 
connexion with art and night schools, by pay- a recreation; and if some similar distinction 
ments and scholarships, is a step in the right | were awar(led to men who devoted their energies 
direction, and will give a stimulus to the good | to the attainment of excellence in their own 
work of technical training; but it will even particular business, it would be likely to have a 
require something more than this to overcome | very beneficial effect, especially on the rising 





the inertia of existing indifference and general 
| apathy. 
In the discussion which followed the reading 


| 


| generation of artisans. 


i 





|of the paper, several workmen, chiefly artisan. | 


reporters on last year’s Paris Exhibition, took 
|part. One of these, Mr. Connolly, mason, 


while assenting generally to Mr. Randall’s view | 
|as to French progress, said that in his own | 


trade—that of a stonemason—he had often seen 
,a shop-foreman spend hours over a stone, show- 
ing the man who was to work it what was 
required, and drawing lines upon it for that 
purpose ; and it was often quite a puzzle between 
the man and the foreman what direction these 
lines should take. 
| foreman in twenty that could take a pencil and 
_make a plan and section of what was required 
| to be done ; and if there were more, not one man 


/in a hundred would know what was meant. If 


the foreman had sufficient education to be able 
to communicate his ideas to the workman by 
drawings, and if the workman were able to 


understand the drawings, an immense deal of 


| time would be saved, and work would be better 

done ; but at present they both had, to a great 
| extent, to grope their way in the dark. He con- 
|tended that the nation ought to supply this 
| education, and that it wouid be economy on its 
|part to do so. He must differ in one respect 
| from the reader of the paper, and that was as 
| to the religious elerfient in teaching. He could 
| not ignore the benefits which art had received 
| from religion. 
|it had been the result of the action of religion 
/npon the human mind. The noble buildings 
| which studded the face of the country like gems 
| in a diadem, arose out of the religious enthusiasm 


There was not more than one | 


Everything grand and noble in | 


| EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


Tue forty-second exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy was opened to the public on 
the 15th ult., the number of works displayed 
being 1,086. Amongst this number there are a 
few excellent productions, a larger number of 

| secondary merit, and a still larger residuum of 
inferior quality. 

Of well-known works there is, as usual, a 
small admixture. ‘These include Debufe’s por. 
trait of Rosa Bonheur, Philipp’s “ Letter-writer 
of Seville,” “ Marriage of the Princess Royal,” 
and several of the sketches for his larger works ; 
‘The Finishing Touch,” by Erskine Nichol ; ‘A 
Winter Night’s Tale,” by Maclise, and others. 

The figure subjects are more numerous than 
has been the case for the last few years, the 
number of large obtrusive portraits fewer, and 
landscapes still continue to receive more favour 
than in the Royal Academy. The president has 

only one picture, No. 495, a “ View of Glen- 
falloch, looking towards Loch Lomond.” It is 
possessed of the qualities of breadth, air, and 
repose which more or less characterise his former 
landscapes, with less of the painty glitter which 
so greatly detracted from their value. 

The agony of the “ Man of Sorrows,” in 
Gethsemane (No. 622, Sir Noel Paton), is one of 
those subjects upon which modern painters should 
/hardly venture. It jars against our ideas to 
| criticise such. In this work we can trace nothing 


‘of the Middle Ages; and were they to believe | superhuman in the agony depicted. Thepicture 
|that that same spirit was dead in the people of is pretty rather than affecting. There is the 
| England? No, it only slept; it only required to; calm moonlit sky, with the single star, which 


be once more aroused to zeal and enthusiasm. 
Mr. Jacob (cabinet-maker, one of the artisan- 


| the artist delights in reproducing, and the care- 
| fully-painted grass and flowers, which could 


reporters) remarked, that one great advantage | hardly be so distinctly seen under such a light. 


of technical instruction, they should be in the| which, it had struck him during his visit to| The drapery is gracefully disposed, and possesses 


hands and under the control of Government. 
The voluntary system with regard to education, 
notwithstanding the sectarian stimulants ap- 
plied, has signally failed; and the part-voluntary 
scheme of art-education has proved inefficient. 
In few places, if any, are art-schools supported 
as they ought to be, whilst in some they have been 
closed altogether, or those still open are chiefly 
attended by amateur ladies and others above the 
class of artisans. Government has hitherto 


was the opportunity of visiting museums and 
galleries of art at times convenient to himself. 


| They could only visit the British Museum on 


influence of the clergy would probably be ex- 
erted to prevent the opening of such institutions 
on a Sunday. If they were even open of an even- 
|ing, he would ask any one who worked for eight 





Paris, the French workman had over the English, 


| certain days in the daytime, which was practi- 
cally equivalent to excluding working men. The| the grace and elegance pervading the fairy 


considerable depth of colour. 

More to our taste is the small picture (No. 454) 
of the ancient mariner obtaining relief by sleep 
from the strange grief that oppressed him. The 
aérial figure floating overhead is treated with 


| subjects which are the artist’s strong point. 

No. 515, “ Among the Cliffs,” by Peter Graham, 
is not a very good subject ; as a study from na- 
| ture it is excellent ; but we miss in it the poetical 





been in advance of the people to a certain ex-| or ten hours a day as he ought to work, if he | suggestiveness displayed in some of the former 


tent on these poiuts; and it really is to the then felt fit to go toa museum and study. He! works of the artist. 


governing power that we must look, rather than 
to local effort, for the means of placing the art- 


| had tried it, and found great difficulty in de- 
riving much benefit from his visit. The museum 


There is more in No. 497, 
| * Billowness,” by W. F. Vallance, where the 
peculiar swing of a ground-swell breaking against 


workmen of this country on an equal footing | of South Kensington had certainly done more|a sharp ledge of rock is happily rendered, as 


with their rivals on the Continent. Give to the 
Englishman the same opportunities of enlighten- 
ment and instruction as to the foreigner, and 


| than anything else to improve the artistic taste 
‘of the working classes; but much more might 
| be done, and, as one means, he would suggest the 


| well as the gradual recession of the sea towards 


the horizon. 
No. 542, “ Tomb of the Bruce,” W. H. Paton, 





| 


there is no branch of art and science, no human | supplying copies of plaster casts at cost price.| is a view of Dunfermline Abbey, under the soft 
industry requiring taste and skill, in which he | Again, the knowledge of geometry and orthogra-| and mellowing influence of moonlight, — the 


will not shine pre-eminent. 


The conclusion seems natural that the seed | the books from which it might be learned were | out. 


| phic projection was difficult of attainment, and 


; salient points of the building being well brought 
We, however, prefer this artist’s water 


of a scientific and art-education, such as the | costly; yet, without some acquaintance with | colours: that medium seems better adapted for 
country requires, must be sown in the national | these subjects, it was difficult to make a work-/| his style of work, which is pretty rather than 


or primary school, either by the schoolmaster or 
by supplementary teachers. What we complain 
of, and what the country, raising the taxes to 


man understand a working drawing. He sug- 
| gested that sheets of such projections should be 
| issued at a low price, so that they might be in- 


| forcible. No. 86, “ Loch-in-Daal, Skye,” is a 
| good example. 


No. 537, “Loch Torriden,” A. Perigal. Mr. 


support the present system, complains of most is, | troduced into workshops, and that men might | Perigal has the merit of choosing fine subjects 


that it is too much in the hands of the clergy, and 


under inspection by men drafted from them,— | 


become familiarised with them. 
Mr. Randall, at the close of the discussion, 


men who are neither qualified by their educa-| said he wished to correct a wrong impression 


tion, their callings, nor their sympathies, for 
appreciating the importance of that secular 
knowledge which is so essential to the social 
well-being of the children committed to their 
care, and who are under a temptation to use it 
as a proselyting scheme, rather than an engine 
for fitting children for their duties. What we 


which seemed to have been produced—that he 
was not a friend to religion. It would be sufii- 
cient to show that this was not the case, if he 
mentioned that he and his wife were members 
of the Church of England, that he had three 
daughters school mistresses in national schools, 
and one son a pupil teacher. He, therefore 


from a good point of view, and these he delineates 
in a hard and formal mavner: the same sky 
with billows of heavy clouds overhangs the 
metallic mountains which appear in all his views 
of Highland scenery. ; e 
No. 550, “A Rainy Day in the Country, 
Charles Lees, shows us a room in & country- 
house where the inmates are engaged playing 
chess, bagatelle, &c. Mr. Lees does not inform us 
whether this country-house is one of those esta- 
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blishments for the care and safe custody of la part, as they do in No. 793, “The Captured Now, had the surveyor been “informed” « ¢ 


the insane, yet certainly the inmates seem be- | Banner,” by J. A. Houston. | such being his duties when he was appointed, he 
side themselves: the half-empty wine decanters| 684, “ Waiting for a Reader,’ J. Drummond, | probably would never have engaged to per- 





on the side-table may account for this. 


No. 651, “ Borrowdale, Cumberland,” Sam. 


Bough. The view is fine and excellently treated ; 
nothing is shirked, all the details being carefully 
elaborated, yet in such a manner that they blend 
into a harmonious unity. The gradation of light 


and shade from the strongly-pronounced fore- | 


ground onward till the distance vanishes in 
pearly gray behind the closing vista of hills, shows 
the work, if not of a master-mind, certainly of 
a very clever artist. 

In a different style, and yet fine in their way, 
are the works of Mr. E. T. Crawford. No. 628, 
“A Lowland Strain,” is one of those placid, 
sunny bits of nature where one longs to linger, 
and the artist has succeeded in imparting that 
character to it. He is equally successful in bis 
sea-piece, and has produced a warm and hazy 
atmosphere and sparkling translucent water in 
No. 679, “ Hay-boats off Dodrecht.” 

Mr. W. Douglas used to produce works of some 
importance which told a particular tale of their 
own. The accessories of these works were 
always carefully studied, and displayed anti- 
quarian research. Now, however, he allows his 
love of nick-nacks to carry him away, and the 
human element introduced is a mere excuse for 
their display. This is obvious in No. 668, “ The 
Antiquary’s Daughter,” and appears more or 
less obtrusively in his other exhibits. 

No. 520, “ Portrait of Mrs. Shand,” by R. 
Herdman, is the portrait of a lovely woman, 
painted with delicacy and grace. 

There is always something in the works of 
Mr. W. B. Scott to arrest attention; this may 
arise in some degree from the peculiarity of the 
subjects he chooses, but also from the manner 
in which they are presented. No. 300, “A 
Messenger of the New Faith,” represents u scene 
in Roman life in the middle of the second century ; 
a Christian maiden with the “ Book of Life” in 
her hand is entering a temple of Venus intent 
upon rescuing from the wiles of the priestess a 
simple-looking girl, whom she is initiating into 
the mysteries of the worship of Aphrodite. In 
the courtyard of the temple (a good example 

of Roman coloured decoration) are two girls 
prattling with a chubby little fellow equipped as 
a Cupid. Beside the priestess a woman reclines 
on a couch in a state of semi-nudity, who seems 
scared at the entrance of the visitor, but the aged 
priestess is in a state of vehement wrath at the 
intrusion. The most unsatisfactory thing in 
this picture is the chief figure. In bis desire 
to impart to the messenger an air of purity, he 
has run into the extreme of making her appear 
unreal. 

310, “ An Eastern Lady,” M. J. Portales, is 
one of those specimens of soft mezzo colouring 
which find many admirers. The lady has the 
large liquid eyes, rich brown skin, and full ripe 
lips which characterize the beauties of the 
harem. 

340, “The Alarm,” J. B. Macdonald, repre- 


sents one of the followers of the Pretender, after | 
Culloden, alarmed by the approach of an enemy. | 


He is accompanied by his wife or sweetheart, 
who urges him to seek safety in flight, but he 
appears more inclined to face the danger. This 
is, in our opinion, the finest piece of work the 
artist has produced. The figures are boldly and 
vigorously drawn, and the texture and colour 
far surpass his former efforts. 

Mr. Mactaggart’s “ Dora in the Wheat-field” 
(No. 404) is in many respects a fine picture ; the 
figure of Dora is simple and graceful, and that 
of the boy childlike and natural, and the reapers 
in the distances are skilfully introduced. We are 
not quite sure of the colour of the ripe wheat, 
but we feel convinced that “the mound that 
was unsown, where many poppies grew,” re- 
quires much more work upon it than has been 
bestowed upon it by the artist: the poppies and 
other wild flowers are carefully enough wrought 
out, but they grow individually, each by itself, 
without the accompaniments which are found in 
mature. Detail of this sort should either be 
distinctly wrought out or suggested: in this 
instance neither course has been adopted. ‘The 
sky in this picture seems rather tame, but this 
may arise from its proximity to the glowing 
sunshine of Bough’s “ Thames from Green- 
wich” (No. 410). 448, “A Pine Forest,” by J. 
McWhirter, is solemn and grand in conception, 
and vigorous in execution. 

438, “The Ballad Singer,” Geo. Hay, has a 


thoroughly Medizval look about it: the charac- | 


ters do not seem like moderns dressed up to play 


represents a scene common after the Keforma-| foim such work, as he states that he was never 


|tion. A number of the early Protestants are 
| waiting for some one to read tothem from a 
_ large Bible chained to a desk in a church porch ; 
it is one of the best pictures Mr. Drummond has 
produced for many years. 

694, “Checkmate,” R. P. Bell, introduces us 
to two cavaliers engaged at chess. The crest- 
fallen puzzled look of the one and the self- 
satisfied triumph of the other are given without 
| exaggeration. 

Mr. J. Farquharson is a young landscape-painter 
whose works are full of promise. No. 703, 
‘** Pass of Aberglassly,”’ is sunny and bright; and 
947, ‘‘Liyn Idval, North Wales,” sombre and 
appropriate. 

There are other two young aspirants to fame, 
whose works are deserving of special notice,— 
Mr. W. E. Lockhart and Mr. E. J. Douglas. 
The former is of the school of Phillip, and the 
latter is a follower of Landseer. 


called upon in his previous engagements to be iu 
attendance before nine o’clock except on par- 
ticular occasions. It was admitted that lhe is 
frequently required to attend committee meet. 
ings up to ten o’clock at night, and now he is 
required to be out at six o’clock in the morning. 

A few months ago the surveyor was “ in- 
formed” by a resolution of the Board that i 
was his duty to make a survey and plan of the 
whole town and district. What will be the nex: 
duty of this unfortunate town surveyor ? 








APPOINTMENT OF AN OFFICER OF 
HEALTH FOR MANCHESTER. 
AT a meeting of the Manchester City Council, 


on the 4th inst., a resolution was passed ap- 
| pointing Mr. John Leigh, M.R.C.S., Officer of 





Mr. Archer exhibits two pictures, both dis-| Health fur that city, at a salary of 5001. pe» 


playing good drawing, texture, and colour. 


annum. 


Want of space prevents us from noticing inj; The importance of this appointment to thie 


detail the figure subjects of Messrs. Chalmers, | cause of sanitary progress can scarcely be over- 
Halswell, T. Graham, and others, and the land-| rated. Not only may the close upon halt » 
scapes of Messra. Cassie, Beattie Brown, Burton, million of inhabitants living in Manchester 
&e., which are all deserving of notice; but at | reasonably expect to derive advantage in the 
the same time it saves us the pain of writing in | shape of reduced death-rates, and the enjoyment 


terms of censure of the productions of others of | 
whom better things might have been expected. 

In our next we shall take up the architectural 
drawings, as in duty bound. 





MEMORIAL OF STOTHARD. 


THE memorial bust of Stothard, recently 
executed by Mr. Weekes, R.A. (for presentation 
to the National Collection as a pendant to that 
of Mulready by the same sculptor), wiil be 
included in the ensuing exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. The promoters of this memorial to 
the gentile, gifted artist it so happily represents, 


of a higher standard of health, but this appoint- 
ment, in the third city of England, wili 
strengthen the hands of the sanitary party in 
those of our large towns which have not ye: 
acknowledged the necessity for the services of 


such an officer. Birmingham is now by far the 


largest town in England unprovided with an 
officer of health; and althongh, from natural 
advantages of situation, this town has enjoyed « 
comparative immunity from epidemics, and : 
generally low death-rate (for a large town}, 
evidence is not wanting in recent returns tu 
show that Birmingham is being left behind by 
the greater sanitary activity of other towns. 
Since the beginning of the year Birmingham 
has not stood so well in the list of towns. 


have well earned the grateful thanks of all classes | arranged in the order of the weekly rates of 
of our art-loving public; for, previously to its | mortality, as formerly. This is not so much 
execution, no such tribute had been awarded | because Birmingham is less healthy, bat that it 
to his name and memory. is standing still, while other towns are rapidly 
reducing their excessive death-rates. 

The appointment of an officer of health for Man- 
chester has been the result of a long-continued 
LOCAL BOARDS AND TOWN SURVEYORS, | Struggle between two almost equally balanced 
cake parties in that city and its council; and long since 

ieacialeee such an appointment had been decided upon, the 

Were all local boards to follow the example of | selection of the officer has been keenly contested. 
Crewe, the office of town surveyor would not be| Mr. Leigh, from the first, had been mentioned 
an enviable one. Crewe is what may be called | as the most eligible candidate, from having louy 
a working men’s town, of about 16,000 inha-| been known to possess many of the most neces- 
bitants, the majority of the adult male popula- | sary requirements for an efficient officer of 
tion being employed at the locomotive works of| health. He had devoted much time to sanitary 
the London and North-Western Railway Company. | research ; had written ably on the subject; was 











| The local board is composed of fifteen members, a chemist of undoubted ability; and had for 
'whose views appear to be not very liberal. | years held appointments under the council, en- 


From the accounts in a local paper, it seems | tailing duties of an analogous character to those 
there are extensive sewerage works in operation | which should be performed by an officer of 
in the town under the superintendence of the health. Early in September last, at a meeting 
surveyor, who had, until recently, the assistance of the Council, when the appointment was 
of a foreman, whose duties were to keep the | brought forward, its opponents succeeded in re- 
time of the workmen employed in the streets, | ferring it toa committee, which was empowered 
and generally to assist the surveyor in his out- | to advertise publicly for candidates for the pro- 
door duties, also to act as turncock and water- | posed appointment. Six months were apparently 
inspector. | consumed in the labours of this committee. The 
The Board have recently deemed it necessary advertisements setting forth that the Corpora- 
to take away this man, in order that he may tion of Manchester were prepared to receive 
devote the whole of his time as inspector at the applications from gentlemen, medical or other- 
outfall sewerage works, thus depriving the sur- | wise, willing to undertake the duties of officer 
veyor of his services, who has now not enly to of health for that city, the salary being 500. 
perform his own professional duties (the con-| per annum, as might be supposed, resulted in 
struction of the main outfall sewers entailing | numerous applications. 
a great amount of additional work), but the) In addition to Mr. John Leigh, and Dr. Reed, 
duties of the water inspector and gauger. He | of the Royal Infirmary, Manchester, between 
asked to be allowed to appoint one of the other) whom the choice of the council eventually 
men to keep the time and to have charge of the| rested, ten other medical gentlemen, three 
remainder of the workmen during his (the sur- | officers of the army, one clergyman and school- 
veyor’s) absence, and be paid 2s. per week extra) master, an Inspector-General of Army Hospitais, 
for such work; this was passed in the general the Officer of Health of Southampton, two 


| purposes committee, but over-ruled at the last | sanitary inspectors, and three other gentlemen, 
| general meeting of the Board. It is amusing to| whose qualifications are not stated, were amopvg 


'read the arguments against such an arrange-|the applicants. As before stated, these can- 


|ment. The chairman, who is described by one | didates were finally reduced to two, Mr. Leigh 
| of the members as “‘a close and cheese-paring| and Dr. Reed; and when the selection was 
| man,” thought that the surveyor ought to pay it | finally put to the vote, thirty-three of the 
| out of his own pocket. The following resolution | council were found to be in favour of Mr. 
| was passed : —“ That the surveyor be informed | Leigh, and twenty-six for Dr. Reed, the former 
that it is his duty to look after the men in the | being thus elected by a majority of seven. 

streets, even if it necessitates his attendance at| The recent unsatisfactory sanitary condition 


| six o’clock in the morning.” |of Manchester, as shown in the published re- 
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turns of births and deaths, has probably in- 
fluenced in some measure the council to the 
appointment just made. The following few 
figures will show that it has been made none 
too soon. Inthe city of Manchester the death- 
rate in 1867 was 31'4 per 1,000 persons living, 
and higher than in any one of the twelve other 
large towns of the United Kingdom, furnishing 
weekly returns. The average rate in the thir- 
teen towns for the year, was 25'3 per 1,000. 
In the past ten weeks of this year (ending 7th 
inst.), the death-rate in the city of Manches- 
ter and the borough of Salford, has averaged 
31°5 per 1,000, whereas in eleven large towns 
of England, including London, the rate has 
not exceeded 25°3 per 1,000. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the subscribers 
to this Society was held on Wednesday, at the 
House, in Conduit-street, at which were present 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A. (president), in the 
chair, and Messrs. B. Ferrey, F.S.A., George 


effected by this simple means, in the proportion 
of 2:92 with platinum perfector, as against 3-02 
cubic feet per hour without it, the illuminating 
power in standard sperm candles being as 6°41 
to 4°06, or an increase of light, per foot of gas, 
of 63 per cent. The platinum disc used was the 
invention, it is said, of Mr. Scholl, and it was 
placed by a little cup over the burner. The 
self-regulating valve was exhibited by the Gas 
Economising Company. 

To the art collections the Queen contributed 





HOGARTH’S MONUMENT. 


Havine passed many hours of instruction and 
admiration over the engravings of Hogarth, I 
wish to draw your attention to the state of his 
monument in Chiswick Churchyard. Every 
person who has gazed on his pictures that are 
handed down as heirlooms from generation to 
generation in the mansions of the rich and noble, 
and our public galleries, cannot but admit that 
his grave, if he visit it, is treated with great 


original drawings ,by Fra Bartolomeo and the| neglect. It was restored by William Hogarth, 
scholars of Raffaelle. Photographs of Palestine,| of Aberdeen, in 1856. After eleven years’ 
by the exploration party; photographs of the| service, at the present time the black in the 
scenery, people, and animals of India, by Mr. W. | letters on the statuary panels is completely gone, 
Douglas; drawings made in the regions beyond land the face of the marble itself is perished. 
Behring Straits, by Mr. Frederick Whymper ; and | But no notice is taken of the spot where lies the 
the rotatory induction machine for statical elec-| man whose pictured morals charm the mind. 
tricity, by Sir William Thomson, were also exhi-! At the present time, when the name of Garrick 





bited. 








INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN 
| SCOTLAND. 


| Ar the fifth general meeting of this Institu- 


'is posted on placards over London, and with 
| your aid, could not somethiug be done so as to 
' render the epitaph that Garrick wrote legible on 
'the spot where his friend lies buried. The 
| myrtle by the side is green and fresh, and to the 
| reflecting mind the thought must come that 
| Nature is more kind than his countrymen. I was 


J. J. Mair, F.S.A., C. C. Nelson, F.S.A., E.! tion, held on Wednesday, the 12th of February, , 4 witness in the picture-gallery of the Exhibition 


Roberts, F.S.A., E. Nash, F. Good, 8. Wood, 
James Lockyer, and others. 
The balance-sheet and general report, which 


was read by Mr. J. Turner (hon. sec.), and) 


unanimously adopted, showed that, including the 


previous balance of 1041. 13s. 6d., together with | 


subscriptions, donations, dividends, &c., the total 


amounted to 3661. 7s. 2d., of which, after paying | 
in gifts to applicants 192/., and defrayirg the | 


other expenses, a balance remained of 411. 11s.8d., 


in addition to 1,3671. 15s. 8d. invested in the | 
New Three per Cents. The council had to de- | 


plore the insufficiency of their means, especially 
as during the past year the demands had been 
more numerous than in any preceding year. 


Thegeneral financial depression had been severely | 
felt by the profession, many great works having | 
been postponed or abandoned, and a great | 
number of private undertakings checked. The’ 


applicants relieved had been 14, of whom 3 
had been particularly distressing cases ; but, in 


consequence of the exhaustion of the funds, | 


several most deserving claims had been of neces- 
sity rejected. Since the last report, 18 new 
members had joined. The council had most 
specially to regret the decease of Sir. Robert 
Smirke, their first patron. The Report pro- 
ceeded to urge upon the members to use their 
utmost exertions to augment the number of sub- 
scribers, and generally to promote the efficiency 


of the Society. During the year there had been | 
& great accession of members in Manchester ; | 
and it was heartily hoped that this noble ex-| 


| Mr. James M. Gale, C.E., president, in the chair, 
| the report of the Committee on Institution Build- 
| ings was read by the secretary. After discus- 
sion, it was agreed that the report be printed 
/and distributed among the members, and a spe- 
cial general meeting called further to consider it 
and decide, on Tuesday, the 18th of February, at 
two o'clock, p.m. 


The discussion on Mr. Duncan’s paper, “ Re- | 


of 1862 of the pride with which men pointed out 

|“ Marriage 4 la Mode” for the painting of an 
Englishman, and yet few seem to know or care 
about where the artist lies buried. Artists, 
| actors, literary men, if only aware of it, I am 
' certain would all willingly contribute to have the 
words placed on that monument in Chiswick 
churchyard. P. P. 


| 





marks on the Proposed Amendments of the} 


Merchant Shipping Act,’ was resumed and 


terminated. 


| Machine, and Callipers for Testing the Thick- 
iness of Pipes” (designed by Mr. H. J. King), 
communicated by Mr. John Page, C.E., was 
read. A discussion followed and was terminated. 


At the adjourned meeting, on the 18th February, it 
was unanimously carried that the recommendations in the 
report be adopted, and the matter remitted back to the 
committee to take the necessary steps to carry out the 
proposed arrangement with the City authorities, and 
secure accommodation in the Corporation-buildings, Sau- 
chiehall-street. 

Mr. Peter Denny intimated that he was willing to give 
2501. (being one-half of what he had subscribed towards 
the scheme for obtaining a suitable building for the 
institution), on the understanding that the recommenda- 
tions in the report be carried out, and the sum of 2,00vl. 
obtained, 





THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


A paper “ On an Improved Bar-testing | 


ample would encourage and promote the exten- | 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS. 


S1r,—While the important subject of educa- 
tion is occupying so large a portion of the public 
attention, permit me to direct the attention of 
your readers to a great defect in the examina- 
tions of the Government Department of Science 
and Art. A large amount of the public money 
is annually expended on these examinations, and 
it may, therefore, be well to consider for a mo- 
ment the trial to which candidates are therein 
subjected, and the success attending these ex- 
aminations. As one who has been awarded first- 
class certificates of competency and Queen’s 
| prizes under the Department, 1 speak from my 
| own experience. 
| Considering the importance attached to these 
| competitions, it might reasonably be expected 
| that in such a subject as “‘ Building Construction 

and Naval Architecture,” candidates would be 
subjected to an examination as to the orders and 
‘principles of architecture, the construction of 


On March 3rd, the paper read was “On the buildings, and naval construction; but, instead 





sion of their brotherhood in other directions, 

The list of subscriptions was read, and dona- 
tions of 51. 5s. each, handed in from Messrs. 
Ashton and Mair. 

After the appointment of council and other 
officers for the year ensuing, thanks were ac- 
corded to those of the past year, as also to the 
Chairman of the day and the Hon. Secretary, 
and the proceedings concluded. 








THE SOIREE AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tue soirée at Burlington House on Saturday 


last was largely attended. The Prince of Wales | 
was present, and the Master of the Mint (Pro- | 


fessor Graham, the chemist) and lrofessor 
Tyndall exhibited some exceedingly curious ex- 
periments—the former the dialytic separation, by 
aseptum of palladiam,of pure hydrogen from coal 
gas, and the extraction of occluded hydrogen 
from palladium ; and the latter Faraday’s famous 
mégnetisation of light. There were many other 
objects of interest, among which were two simple 
means of increasing the luminosity of ordinary 
gas-lights. In one case increased amount of 
light was obtained by placing a simple self. 
regulating valve over the top of a glass chimney, 
the increased pressure and heating of the air 
within the chimney causing perfect combustion 
in the flame, with increased steadiness and soft- 
ness as well as volume of light. In the other 
case the increase of light was obtained by an 
equally simple expedient, not new but important, 
namely, by placing over and across the two holes 
of an ordinary burner a small thin plate of plati- 
num. In this case the size as well as the illumi- 
nating power of the light was greatly increased. 
It is stated that there is less consumption of gas 


Manufacture and Wear of Rails,” by Mr. C. P. | of this, the entire examination consists in copying, 
Sandberg. It was divided into three parts.,in a certain time, a few lithographs of building 
First, as to the best method of manufacturing | elevations, sections, &c., of the construction and 


| rails out of common iron, and as to the time they | technical terms of which the candidate is totally 


would last. 
iron rails when they were worn out. 
thirdly, as to whether iron or steel, or a combina- 


| tion of the two materials, was the most economical | 


| to use for rails. 
| Assuming that, under a very heavy traffic, 


|common iron rails would last five years, steel- | 


| top rails fifteen years, and solid steel rails thirty 


| years, and that iron rails would cost 71. per ton, | 


| steel-top rails 101. per ton, and solid steel rails 
| 151. per ton, and that the old steel-top and iron 
rails were valued at 41. per ton, and the old solid 


of 84 lb. per yard, 250 tons of rails would be 
required for one English mile of double line, and 


Secondly, as to the disposal of the | ignorant. 
And | whatever asked relative to the subjects which 


steel rails at 81. per ton, then, with arail section | 


the cost of laying the rails might be estimated | 


This is all! There are no questions 
| head the examination papers, and no attempt is 
made to ascertain whether the candidate under- 
| stands anything about the constructions in which 
he is supposed to be examined. 

These remarks apply also to the examinations 
in “ Mechanical and Machine Construction,” &c. 

Should the candidate successfully pass this 
“terrible ordeal,” he is invested with a Govern- 
ment certificate of competency, and rewarded 
with a “ Queen’s Prize,” or even a Gold or Silver 
Medal at the public expense! Now, I consider 
this kind of education (?) not only a mere sham, 
| but also a double deception. Firstly, the Govern- 
ment is persuaded into voting a large sum of 


at 1l. per ton. On these assumptions the author | money annually to support an educational move- 
gave various tables, the result of which was to| ment, which, as it is now conducted, can be 
show that the amount of traffic must decide | productive of no lasting good ; and secondly, the 
which material it was the most economical to | successful candidate is led to consider himself 
use for the maintenance of the permanent way./| competent in subjects of which he has no real 
For all railways where ordinary iron rails were | knowledge. ; 
worn out in five years, or in a shorter time,solid; It may be said that were a more searching 
steel rails were the most economical], at the | mode of examination adopted, the remuneration 
prices quoted. Where ordinary iron rails lasted | of science and art teachers under the Depart- 
over five and up to ten years, steel-top rails | ment would be seriously affected; but it is only 
would be the cheapest ; iron rails in these cases reasonable to expect that were the standard of 
being proved to be the most expensive, although | excellence raised (which would necesgarily result 
the cheapest where they lasted from fifteen to in a great decrease in the number of successful 
twenty years. ' candidates) teachers’ premiums, as well as the 
One table indicated that the iron rails were in| value of prizes, would be proportionally in- 
no instance the cheapest; but, on the contrary, | creased. : 
that when iron rails lasted only five years, sdlid| I am persuaded that bad a form of examina- 
steel rails had the advantage, and where iron | tion such as I have hinted at, comprising ques- 
rails had a longer duration, then that steel-| tions in construction, technical terms, &c., with 
headed rails were the most economical. | illustrative diagrams, been adopted in the May 
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examinations of last year, instead of between 
400 and 500 students passing, not a fifth of that 
number would have been successful. In my 
opinion this is a subject which those who are now 
taking such an active part in the question of 
educational reform would do well to take into 
their serious consideration. Such an apparant 
defect in our Government educational department 
ought not to be passed over in silence. 

I hope that the want of a reform in these 
examinations may soon be considered by those 
at head-quarters too apparant to be any longer 
disregarded. A. BE. P. 








“USE OF HOME-GROWN TIMBER.” 


Unper the above heading, in last week’s 
Builder, was given notice of a paper referring 
to several British timber-trees. In the list 
appeared “the howler,” “the vine-prop alone,” 
and the “ plumb-tree.” These three additions to 
our Flora were evidently discovered by the non- 
botanical contributor. It is not easy to say what 
“the howler” is meant for; but it should probably 
read “osier,’ or “holm;” “ vine-prop alone,” 
sbould be “‘vine-prop elm;” and “ plumb-tree” 
should give place to “ plum-tree” (plumbs, inti- 
mately allied as they are to the building trades, 


2 


do not yet grow upon trees). As the other | 


quotations in the article are morsels of the 
following exquisite lines from Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry 


Queen,” perhaps you will allow me to quote 


them entire :— 


** Much can they praise the trees so straight and high, 
‘Lhe sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the popiar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all; 
The aspin good for staves, the cypress funeral ; 
The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage; the fir that weepeth still ; 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours ; 
The yew obedient to the bender’s will, 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for the mill; 
The myrrh sweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the plantain round, 
The carver holme, the mapie seldom inward sound.” 


W.G.S. 





THE DRAWING OF THE THRONE, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,—Having seen some strange assertions of Mr. 
Herbert, R.A., in the Standurd, 1 wrote to that paper, but 


was refused the insertion of my letter; I therefore hope | 
you will allow me to state in the Builder that I have thought | 


it my duty to ask to see the drawing from which the pho- 
tograph in Dr. Barry’s pamphlet was taken. 

Having seen it, and from my long connexion and friend- 
ship with Mr. Pugin, being necessarily very familiar with 
his touch, possessing, as I do, many drawings of his, I am 
certain that the drawing in question is not Mr. Pugin’s. 
The touch is different, the style is different, and it has 
nothing in common with his handiwork. The photograph 
from its small size gives en idea of fineness of line, which 
the original does not possess, and it is different in every 
respect from Mr. Pugin’s drawing. Having examined it 
very carefully, and compared it with other drawings of Mr. 


Pugin’s and Sir C. Barry’s, I am confident that it is | 


wholly the work of the latter. 

I may remark, that thongh I have seen Mr. Pugin make 
hundreds of drawings, I never saw him put bis initials 
upon them as separate letters. He used a well-known 
cypher, combining his three initixls, with letters of a 


totally different form from the marks on the photograph. | 
He used to put this cypher in one corner, and not in the | 


body of a drawing, and certainly not in drawings made 
for other people. TaLpor Bury. 





ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WEYMOUTH. 
LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Srr,—I should not have troubled myself to take 


any notice of Mr. Bennett's letter (published February | 


29th) if my veracity had not been impugned, and a flat 
contradiction given to a statement I was obliged to make, 
in consequence of misrepresentations published respecting 
the alterations to St. John’s Church, 

Mr. Bennett states that I am ‘not correct’? in my 
statements, end that ‘‘I am labouring under a mistake ;’’ 
yet he does not name the nature of my incorrectness, or 
where I am ‘‘ under a mistake,’ and refers me to the 
Rev. J. Stephenson. Th‘s I will do, as he desires it, and 
give extracts from several of his letters from the beginning, 
which will fully explain my position as ‘ archi‘ect to the 
church,” both originally and now, and how this Mr. 
Bennett was mixed up with it. 

In my letter to you of February 15th, I stated that I am 
architect tothe church, which was erected fourteen years 
since, from my designs, and under my inspection; that 
I have made all the designs, elevations, plans, details, 


working drawings, and specification for the alterations of 


the church, at present in progress ; and that I have been 
in constant communication with the Rev. J. Stephenson, 
the incumbent, as the architect. Now, as regards these 
matters, I cannot be ‘‘ under any mistake.” I think 
having made these drawings, &c., must make me the 


architect. To save travelling expenses and look after the | 


construction, a local man was to be employed, ‘‘ to super- 
intend the execution of the work ;”’ and Mr. Bennett has 
thus been brought into connexion with the church, I do 
not question what he may be, or if he is or is not an archi- 
tect, as I never heard of him hefore this; but his claims 
in this case are not justifiable, and, on principle and 
honesty alone, Iam bound to defend myself, or else there 


rere, 


is no architect who has a clerk of works employed under 
him but may be subject to the same injustice. If Mr, 
Bennett had built churches, or was capable of doing so, 
why was he not engaged? Even the working drawings 
| and specification seem to have been beyond his capacity. 
| Mr. Stephenson’s letters of the following dates confirm 
| my assertions. January 24, 1867, I was applied to as 
| architect “to prepare all elevations, working drawings, 
| specification, and an entire set of plans needful for carry- 
| ing oat the work, leaving the supervision of the actual 
| building to a person to be appointed for the purpose, re- 
| ference, of course, to be made to you should any difficulties 
| arise during the progress of the works in currying out your 
| plans.” 
y I presume that “ person”’ was to see my designs carried 
| out in their “integrity.” 

Again (July 10, 1867), ‘‘ What we want is this, that the 
plans, drawings, &c., mentioned in my last letter be pre- 
| pared by you in such a way, that the work of enlargement 
| can be carried out according to them by # person we ap- 
| point to superintend the building; and that you shall be 
| responsible for accuracy, practicability, and completeness 
| of the plans and drawings.” 
| Again (July 18, 1867), ‘We shall not require you tc 

snperintend the work or make up accounts. We want 





the specification, designs, drawings, &c.,-&c.; in fact, a | 


perfect set of plans and papers the same as you supply 
were the work placed solely in your hands.”’ 

October 7, 1867.—‘* We shall be obliged if you will send 
as soon as you can the drawings and specification which 
will enable us to get tenders for the new work at St. 


John’s.” j 


October 9, 1867.—‘* Pray let us have the plans and 
specification that we may get tenders.” 

November 20, 1867. — ‘Will you send the working 
drawings as speedily as possible? They are much 


| wanted,” 


I could give extracts of other letters to the same effect ; 


and nullify the false pretensions of Mr. Bennett; besides, 
as it is not a matter of general interest, I wish to make 
this explanation as short as possible. Tansor Bury. 





| 
HERNE BAY PIER. 





but I think there is quite enough to prove my assertions | 


8. Remove all posting-bills from every part of the street, 
and allow no more, 

4. Erect in a conspicuous position, say about opposite 
the distillery, in the vacant ground, and close to the street, 
a one-story, fresh looking, cheap, temporary building, a 
eorruga iron building; painted some clean colour 
might be best; andin it have a large, fresh-looking plan 
of the street, and the plots to be let, and some person in 
attendance to explain. There should be a second room 
for private conference. It is all-important that this plan 
room should be quite on a level with the street pavement, 
so as to be very easily entered. “‘ Office of Victoria-street 
Lands,” should be conspicuous on the two sides. 

6. Whitewash and otherwise render decent the posts, 
rails, &c. all along the street, and_keep them whitewashed, 

6. Have the = by and particulars printed, so that any 
applicant could take one with him, or send for one. 

7. Advertise the street a little, 

Aw Ex-LanpD AGENT, 








UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE. 


S1z,—The writer of the article in last week’s Builder on 
| the utilization of sewage has included Carlisle in the list 
of towns where sewage filtration through artificial beds 
| has been tried and failed. Allow me to state that neither 
the Local Board nor the lessee has ever tried any method 
| other than irrigation for the disposal of the sewage. 
Epwarp T. Mog.ey, City Surveyor, Carlisle, 











THOUGHTFUL MASONS. 


S1z,—We fully concur in the character our friend Mr. 
Cross bas given the Cornish masons, but at the same time 
he is hardly correct in stating that they have memorialised 
us for a reduction in their rate of wages. 

Changes consequent upon the altered condition of the 
labour market have been made, which were anticipated by 
|the men, who have recognised their propriety and 
| necessity, Joun Frueman & Sons. 


| 


| Srr,—Your correspondents on this subject will, I dare 
say, be glad to know that something is hkely to be done 
towards restoring and opening the pier. 


It has been in a disgraceful state a long time, and now | 


it only remains for the proprietor and the public to come 

forward with a good heart: then, no doult, a contractor 

can be found who will be disposed to meet them on fair 

terms. I think anything short of restoring the pier as it 
| exists, so that it may be made a stopping-place for steamers 
| as well as a promenade, as it used to be, will be most 
jabsurd, It is high time the Herne Bay people were 
| roused. Why should the place not be one of the tavourite 
| resorts instead of being neglected and ulmost despised 

because of its forlorn condition? I hope that the parties 

who have the matter in hand will fight through successfully 
| the difficulties which seem placed in their way, and so 
| redeem the lost prestige of Herne Bay. 

ONE ov THE Pixzs, 


| 
| - 


COMPARATIVE ALTITUDES. 


| Srn,—Comparative altitudes are very usefvl and in- 
| teresting, but only when they are clearly defined as to 
position end exact spot: to say that Boston is 30 ft. above 
mesn levelof the sea or Ordnance datum is, in my opinion, 
worth little, even to the unprofessional reader, 
It may save the time of some who are collecting relative 
altitudes if I remind them of Sir Henry James's abstracts 
of the princips] lines of spirit levelling in England and 





! Wales teuken during the Ordnance Survey. It is a book | 


| contaming 624 pages, end gives the levels and bench marks 
| all over England and Wales up to 1861, E 








| A SOCIETY FOR DECORATORS. 


| Srz,—It has often occurred to me, and more especially 
| at the present tme, when so much is being said about art 
| education, to ask whether or not there is in existence a 
| society of which a country decorator may be a member, and 
| through the publication of its essays and Jectures, a report 
| of the more important works executed in England, and an 
| occasional visit to some of the meetings, may derive some 
} advantage from association with more favoured brethren 
living in the very centre of indastry and wealth, and the 
pubhe thus be benefited by an interchange of ideas. 
| Most of the higher professions have their associations, and 
none but those who are qualified are admitted as members, 
or considered by the public to be up in their respective 
| oceupations. If there is not a society, then why so im- 
| portant a profession as the decorators’ should be so far 
| behind I cannot conceive. 
| In your impression of November 30th I uotice a lecture 


| by Mr. J. G. Crace, before the ‘‘ House-painters’ Asso- | 


| ciation.” I know not if the society is such as I describe ; 
| if so, I should like to know more of it, through your pub- 

Heation or personal correspondence with any interested in 
| the matter, i 








GIVE VICTORIA STREET A MOVE. 


Tr the commissioners of the Westminster Improvement 
and Encumbered Estate Acts of 1861 and 1865, would 
spend about 200/., which by the 15th section of the Act of 
1865, they are empowered to do, they might get Victoria- 
| street, Westminster, finished off in a ‘‘jifley.” 

The plan is this: give an air of freshness to the whole 

street, as follows :— 
_ 1. Employ about a dozen men for a month or so in clear- 
ing, and digging to a level, the surfece of all the unoccu- 
pied ground, and in clearing awsy the rubbish from the 
arches, &c. 

2. Put up several greet fresh notice-boards, with large 
black letters, on white grounds,—not many words,— 
announcing where particulars of the building plots can be 
obtained (see No. 4), and take all the old uotice-boards 

away, 








THE ALLEGED INSTABILITY OF THE 
NEW FORTIFICATIONS. 


In reply to questions put by Colonel Sykes 
in the Commons, Sir J. Pakington said that 
two of the forts near Chatham, having been 
built on marshy ground, had in some degree sub- 
sided, but nothing would prevent the forts from 
being satisfactorily completed. At a fort at 
Warrington, in consequence of a changing in the 
soil, part of the retaining wall had shown some 
signs of weakness, but nothing would prevent that 
also from being repaired satisfactorily. He could 
not consent to accept Mr. Hawksley’s authority 
as conclusive, compared with that of naval and 
| military men of the highest standing, upon 
whose advice the Government of Lord Palmer- 
| ston determined to carry on the fortifications. 
We are sorry to be forced to say that our own 
experience fully bears out the opinion expressed 
| by Colonel Sykes. Some further supervision is 
| absolutely necessary. 


| 








| FROM MELBOURNE. 


Prince ALFRED has had a splendid reception 
| here. The town was decorated in every possible 
| way for the occasion, with triumphal arches, 

flage, illuminations, fireworks, and torch-light 
processions. His Royal Highness also visited 
Ballarat and Geelong, and was received with 
similar manifestations of loyalty and rejoicing. 
Some of the triumphal arches were very taste- 
ful. The Chinese displayed their loyalty by 
means of illuminated arches, Chinese Janterns, 
| flags, and Chinese inscriptions. The Geelong 
| Fire Brigade erected a triumphal arch of their 
own for the occasion of his Geelong visit. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the Prince’s visit to Mel- 
bourne to get him to lay the foundation-stone of 
the new Town-hall, which was done with great 
ceremonial, The trowel was of gold, and so 
'splendid an article that his Royal Highness 
‘smilingly said it was almost a pity to use it. 
The design was by Mr. Ralph Wilson, of the firm 
of Crouch & Wilson, architects. Messrs. Reed 
& Barnes were the architects of the selected de- 
sign for the Town-hall, which will be a really 
handsome Italian edifice. The design was ob- 
|tained by competition, and was chosen from 
about thirty sets of drawings, more than a twelve- 
month since. The erection has been undertaken 
by Messrs. Lawrence & Cain, builders, for 65,0001. 

Ballavat.—Prinece Alfred also laid the chief 
stove of the Victoria Temperance Hall, Ballarat, 
of which Mr. Poeppel is the architect. The 
general style of this building is Norman. The 
front elevation will consist of three stories, and 
|the hall will be a spacious one. The trowel, 
| here, too, was a handsome one, of gold gathered 


| on the spot, and was designed by Mr. Poeppel. 
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An untoward episode of the Prince’s visit to 
Melbourne was a robbery of some jewelry be- 
longing to him, the thief being a person ap- 
pointed by the Governor to attend His Royal 
Highness temporarily as his valet. The name 
of this scamp, who ought to be whipped for 
so disgraceful an act upon such an occasion, 
was Osbaldeston. He had been keeper of a 
Turkish bath, and promoted to the office of 
shampooer to his Excellency the Governor; 
hence his further promotion to be valet, pro 
tempore, to the Duke of Edinburgh. 





ACCIDENTS. 


One of the houses which still remained to be 
pulled down on the Law Courts site, near 
Temple Bar, has falien of its own accord. It 
was the well-known shop occupied by the Hollo- 
way’s ointment people, of advertising notoriety. 
The primary cause of the fall is said to have | 
been the burning some time since of a beam in 
the basement, which was not replaced, and | 
when the upper floors were being removed the 
want of its support led to the fall of the whole | 
building. | 

A dilapidated building of four stories at Ouse- | 
burn, Newcastle, has partly fallen while under | 
repair, killing one of the workmen and severely | 
contusing another. One of the beams support- 
ing a floor, on which was a quantity of cement, 
had snapped, causing the flooring to give way. | 

Another cement warehouse has fallen. It was | 
situated in Hope-street, Glasgow, and was a one- | 
story brick building. 











Books Received. 





the railway projects affecting the City are | 


very much fewer this year than the alarming 
lists which threatened to swallow up the City 
altogether of late years. The only new ones 
now are the Eastern Metropolitan (Under- 
ground); the Islington; and the Metropolitan 
(Smithfield Junction). Two or three others 
want extension of time. The Tower Subway 
and the London Corporation Gas Bill are the 
only others: in all there are seven Bills, Mr. 
Haywood recommends a cautionary dissent from 
the whole of these projects, so as to enable the 
Commissioners to retain a locus standi before the 
Parliamentary Committees, 





adiscellanea. 


ARTISANS’ AND Labourers’ DwELiincs Birt.— 
Mr. Mac Cullagh Torrens’s Bill has been read a 
second time in the House of Commons. 





EXPLOSION AND BuRNING THROUGH NAPHTHA.— 
The English schooner, Mary Ann, Captain Mar- 
shall, laden with naphtha and petroleum, caught 
fire at Antwerp, in consequence of an explosion 
on board. The ship was entirely destroyed, and 
the captain and crew perished. 


DESTRUCTION OF A CHURCH BY FIRE. — The 
parish church of St. Gieorge; Wemdon, near 
Bridgwater, has been destroyed by fire. During 


divine service, and just after the vicar had given | 


out his text, a loud knocking was heard at one 
of the doors, and on its being opened, a man 
alarmed the congregation by exclaiming, “ Make 
haste out, the church is on fire.” Great con- 
sternation prevailed, although no fire or smoke 
was then observed inside the building. Outside, 
however, it was seen that one portion of the roof 
was in a blaze. It was evident that the flue 
belonging to the stove had either become over- 





Half-howrs with the Telescope. By Riczarp A, | 
Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. London: Hardwicke. 


Tne author and publisher of this little work had | 


heated, or that there was some defect in it, 
which had caused ignition of the rafters between 
the ceiling and the roof. Except the tower, 
which was saved, together with a peal of five 


Turret Crocks,—Mr. Benson sends us a long 
list of turret clocks erected by him during the 
year 1867, as well in India as in the United 
Kingdom. It serves to show the esteem in 
which the maker’s works are held, but would 
scarcely interest our readers. 


SaLe or Carvines anp Casts.—Mr. W. G. 
Rogers, the carver, unable, as he says, to fight 
against the weight of seventy-six years, is about 
to sell by auction the whole of his collection, 
consisting of several hundred specimens of old 
Italian, Flemish, Venetian, and French works; 
works by Gibbon and Chippendale; and many 
of his own works of original designs and working 
drawings. Some of our readers will doubtless 
take advantage of the opportunity. 


TunpripGe Weis Inrirmary.—A movement 
is in progress for the erection of a new infirmary 
for Tunbridge Wells, at a cost of somewhere 
about 10,0007. This is thought by some to be 
preferable to any enlargement or improvement 
of the present infirmary, which only contains 
accommodation for twenty-four beds, It is 
suggested that the new infirmary should be 
called the Victoria Hospital, and that perhaps 
her Majesty, who spent much of her childhood 
in the neighbourhood, might be induced to lay 
the foundation-stone. 


Buriep Coventry.—At a recent meeting of the 
Warwickshire Naturalists’ and Archzologists’ 
Field Club, held at the Museum, Warwick, Mr. P. 
Wykeham Martin, M.P., in the chair, an interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. W. G. Fretton, on 
“ Buried Coventry,” descriptive of the various 
indications of edifices, &c., which have passed 
away, and especially noticing the crypts. Old 
Coventry, as known to the earliest inhabitants of 
the district, said the lecturer, is, in fact, buried ; 





in view, in its preparation, the production, at a | bells, and the chancel, the whole of the building | 
moderate price, of a useful and reliable guide to} was entirely destroyed, together with an organ, 
the amateur telescopist; and the result is an | almost new, and the carved oak pulpit. Until a 
excellent little treatise, which was much wanted | few years past the church was insured in the 
by amateurs, who will here find just the sort of | sum of 5001., but was now uninsured. 

ractical instruction which they specially re- | : si 
5 t The volume is ilinstented 7 dame! Ten Hxw- Tews Bate yon Gareentan-—Ab 


on stone and wood, 2 
to the local paper, the committee reported that 


Sir W. James had signified his approval of the 
Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties of | Gateshead Town-ball and Corporate Buildings ; 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, contributed by | that the draft contract with Mr. Thomas Bulman 


Officers of the Royal Engineers. New series, | 204 his security had been prepared; and that 


Vol. XVI. Printed by Jackson & Son, Wool- | the matter only wanted the completion, by Mr. 
wich. 1868. ' | 3. Johnstone, of the specifications and details. 


A ._ | Messrs. W. & R. Reed were the contractors 
THIS volume of transactions of the Royal Engi- | selected for the erection of the buildings pro- 
neers contains some interesting papers, and posed to face the High-street. When it was 
especially one titled “A Comparison between | arranged that they should be erected in West- 
Free and Convict Labour,” by Captain Har vey, | street, it was suggested that the Messrs. Reed 
Deputy -Governor of Portsmouth Prison. This | should be employed to do the work, at the sche- 
is a subject we have for years occasionally gule of prices attached to their original tender. 
treated of, and we are glad to notice how favour-  j; was not now intended to employ Messrs. Reed 
ably it is considered by the Deputy-Governor of in any part of the work, and the committee 
Portsmouth Prison. The waste of manual recommend that 2001. be paid to them in fall for 
power in the general treatment of convicts is 9} compensation. Messrs. Reed have signified 
enormous, and the expense to the country is' their willingness to accept the sum named in 
very great. A subject akin to this, as regards | f,)| of all claims. The report was adopted and 





| a recent meeting of the town council, according | 


and, with its assemblage of wattled huts, timber 
| houses, and stone buildings of greater note, all 
| has disappeared; a new and fashionable resort 
| of the wealthier citizens has usurped its place, 
land if we were to seek for indications of the 
| former town we should find them round and 
|about the vicarage of Holy Trinity, where, 
beneath the surface, old foundations of the 
| church of St. Nicholas are still to be met with, 
|and human bones have been found, Closely 
adjacent is a portion of the old pack-horse road 
to Leicester. The traces of the monastery 
founded by Lady Godiva in 1043, on the ruins of 
the Saxon nunnery of St. Osburg, that had been 
| destroyed by Edric the Traitor nearly thirty 
years before, formed a special subject of notice 
in the lecture. 





Newcastte Antiquarian Socrety. — The 
| monthly meeting of this society has been held in 
the Old Castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Right 
| Hon. Lord Ravensworth in the chair. His lord- 
| ship, on taking the chair, said that some two 
;or three years ago he promised to write a 
|memoir, on the suggestion of his friend Dr. 
| Charlton, on an enigmatical tablet called the 
Corbridge Lanx. There was one point which he 
|then stated, namely, that the female figure, 
| which had been represented by different com- 
|mentators in different guises, was Latona, the 
mother of Apollo and Diana, the two prominent 
| figures in that Lanx. And he also mentioned 
| that the worship of Latona was practically con- 
joined with the worship of Apollo and Diana ; 
also that one of the symbols in the borders of the 


waste of power, is also treated of in this volume | gonfirmed. 
—namely, military labour, on which, as well as) 
on convict labour also, there is a paper by Captain | 
Percy Smith. 


| Lanx was a palm-tree dedicated to Latona, on 
DratnaGE.—We understand that Mr. Codring- | accgunt of (according to the ancient mythology) 
ton, Associate of the Institution of Civil Engi-| her clasping, at the time of the birth of Apollo, 
neers, has addressed a letter to the Mayor of @ palm-tree and an olive-tree, A report had 
VARIORUM Reading, proposing to submit a plan to the local | jast been handed to him by a gentleman who 
¥ | Drainage Committee for the disposal of the sew- had been sent out by the Dilettapti Society of 

“The Reliquary: Quarterly Archwological | age of the town. Irrigation of a sufficient area | London (of which he was a member) to take 
Journal and Review.” No. 31, Vol. VIII.,| of land at Lower Caversham, above flood level,| measurements and make a report of the remains 
January, 1868, Edited by Llewellyn Jewitt, / and an outfall from the irrigated land, aided by of a temple of Apollo Smintheus in Asia Minor. 
F.S.A. London: Bemrose, Paternoster-row.— | pumping, are prominent points in the plan. A An altar had been discovered by the gentleman 
The two first papers in this very interesting | saving of 7,000/. in cost of works, and a large (Mr. Pallen), of which rabbings had been taken. 
quarterly are on the tile-kiln discovered at | sum in annual working expenses, is anticipated. |The temple was dedicated to Apollo, Artemis, 
Repton, in Derbyshire; one by the Rev. Stuart | The tenders for executing the necessary | and Latona—Artemis being the Greek Diana, 
Adolphus Pears, D.D.; and the other by the! works for extending the sewerage and water and Latona being the mother of the god and 
Editor. A version of the amusing ballad of supply to the White Cross district, Hereford, | goddess. He mentioned these circumstances as 
the Derby Ram is given, regarding which the | have been opened by the District Drainage Com- | it was.in some degree corroborative of the opinion 
writer of this notice would suggest that the| mittee of the Town Council. There were seven | which he then ventured to state. Dr. Bruce 








nonsense of the chorus might be avoided, as it 
was in a version which he was taught fifty years 


ago in Scotland, and wherein the last verse | 2 


given in the Archwological Quarterly forms the 
chorus between the verses. —— “ Report to the 
Hon. the Commissioners of Sewers of the City 
of London on the Projects of Companies, Ses- 
sion 1867-8, affecting the City.” By William 
Haywood, Engineer and Surveyor to the Com. 
mission, — From this report it appears that 








competitors, who tendered as follows :—Messrs. 
Jones & Jepson, 2,6491.; Mr. Charles Sterry, 
2,3601.; Mr. Richard Pritchard, 2,2801.; Messrs. 
R. Welsh & Son, 2,1371.; Mr. William Bowers, 
2,1351.; Mr. Edward Bigglestone, 2,0751.; and 
Mr. James Bowers, 1,937/. 10s. The tender of 
Mr. James Bowers, being the lowest, was ac- 
cepted, and the work will be immediately com- 
menced, and is to be completed within six 
months. 


said that he had been informed by Sir E. 
| Blackett of the finding of a Roman altar at 
Halton Castle, near Matfen. On the top of it 
was discovered the word “ NyMinieus,” but what 
followed he could not tell; they expected it 
would be the word avcusroruM. He would 
take care to make a journey out, and endeavour 
to see it before the next meeting. Lord Ravens- 
worth read an interesting paper on “ The Boman 
Wall.” 
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Leap-workK.—It is fair to mention that the 
lead-work of the new spire, St. Nicholas’ Chapel), 
Lynn, as also that for the new lantern, Ely 
Cathedral, was executed by Mr. Matthew Hall, 
of London. 


Cuemicat Socrety’s Sorrtr.—A very charm- 
ing entertainment was given on Wednesday 
evening by the President and Mrs. Warren De la 
Rue to a large company, at Willis’s Rooms. The 
reception-halls were crowded with new and im- 
portant philosophical and other apparatus, and | 
a host of other objects of interest, many of them 
chemical and metallic, and the walls were hung | 
with pictures, photographs, &c. 








Destructive Firr.—The extensive premises | 
of Messrs. Farmiloe & Sons, window-glass and | 
lead merchants, St. John-street, Smithfield, have | 
been destroyed by fire, which also seized on ad- 
joining buildings, eight of which, besides Messrs. 
Farmiloe’s, but including Messrs. Brownings, oil 
merchants, have been destroyed. Messrs. Far- | 
miloe announce that their business will continue | 
to be conducted as before at the same place. 


} 


| 

CairHNess InpvusTRIAL Exuipition. — The | 
Caithness Industrial Exhibition has been form- 
ally opened at Wick. It has proved a great 
success. The hall, on the day of opening, was 
well filled by a numerous and highly respectable 
gathering from all parts of thecounty. Theexhibi- 
tion is held in the Temperance Hall, which is com- 
pletely filled with a varied assortment of objects 
of industry and art. Her Majesty contributed 
a bust of the Prince Consort, executed by the 


| committee, has passed the second reading in the 


and Mr. J. E. Mayall act as honorary secretaries. | 





For new market, for Clevedon Local Board of Health. 
Mr. Hans F. Price, architect :— 
pT em Er ee 


Persecution oF A Non-Unton Man.—We have 
forwarded to the “ Country Clergyman” three 
offers of an engagement for the young brick- 





layer. For weigh-bridge house, for Clevedon Local Board of 
Pemies 5 H . Mr. Hans F. Price, architect :— 
Merrorouis Supways Briu.—This bill, which Bennett ....0cccs-scevee bhai a sagibiasd £289 0 0 





i ‘pri f that of last session, as amended in 
pect cage ““ : For new house at Bathford, for Mr. Bath. Mr. Hans F. 
Price, architect :— 

pavesiscontten,tee 22 @ 


Commons. OT re ee 





RalLways IN MeExico.—We hear of various For the erection of a Roman Catholic church and pres- 
great projects being now before Congress, which bytery, Longton, Staffordshire, for the Rev. J. Massam. 
will place the city of Mexico in direct communi- | Mr. FE. W. Pugin, architect :— 







cation with the United States, and with all the laa Ses weer manag 7 
salient points of its own territory. One com- y pe ne ee oD 
pany, the Mexico and United States, proposes & | «== Barlow ....,...ssssssessessererrersereee 9,600 0 0 
. . . * cobs . ss MOB 0.00 sevcevactisnsavcqnenssronsesee . 9,40 0 0 
line which shall place this city within ninety Hall & Son 9250 0 0 
hours of New York. Hodgson .. 9,190 0 0 
Heveningha’ 9,159 0 0 

ImporTaNT Pusiic QUESTIONS IN BRIGHTON.— Trow & Son ......0s0- .. 8,870 0 0 

| A committee of influential residents in Brighton, BIARCGROT: oosnsreneversnspecesrgseaee 8,865 0 0 
and Professor Crutchley (presbytery only) ... 2,400 0 0 








including Mr. White, M.P., 
Fawcett, M.P., has been formed with the vieW | For erecting four houses at Crown-hill, Lower Norwood, 
of bringing before the inhabitants opinions on | for Messrs. J. & J. Allen. Mr. Albert Bridgman, archi- 
some of the more important questions of the day, | tect:— ; 
The inaugural lecture was given by Mr. W.| OCumaming (ncsepted) ...-.+..eesere mame 2 8 
Hepworth Dixon, on “The True Theory of) For the Holyhead drainage :— 








Representation,’ and was regarded by the com- | PUGBIID: 5 siicrgeniasnssciviveicorsccin’ £2,450 0 0 
mittee as a complete success. Mr. Dixon's | COUUY sic sxonancerssinsnasvonnnes sreeeees 2,061 0 0 

- . | PRORINY, TUIIOR, 5eseass, sessscenserent . 1,930 0 0 
address has been printed and circulated. Mr. | IE Sa cdsyvesassnosmnecetspuacxceennis 0 0 
Goldwin Smith has since lectured; and on| Owen & Williams...... Sen 778 0 O 
Friday, the 20th instant, Mr. Godwin is to deliver , me ae etenenes : : 
an address in the Town-Hall, on “ The Health | Bugbira pe 00 
and Happiness Question.” Mr. Henry Willett | Thomas & Sons ..........0. 0 0 








For carcasses of house and stable offices, at Castle Hill, 
| Blechingley, Surrey, for Mr. James Norris, exclusive of 





Crown Princess of Prussia. The ceremonial of 
opening the exhibition included the unveiling of 
this bust, which has been the principal attraction 
in the exhibition. 


RESTORATION OF Decsy.—A new form of 
falsification in the restoration of an old building 
is reported from Italy. The Archive Office at | 
Pisa is being restored, and the finished portions 


are said to display considerable archeological | ™#™-* 


study. It was decided, however, that the work 
was not to look like a restoration, but should 
wear the appearance of a genuine relic of 
antiquity; and so the workmen and artists | 
employed were directed to anticipate the injuries | 
of time by smudging their work here and there, | 
by chipping pieces now and then out of the new | 
walls, by toning down their tints, and by intro- 
ducing artificial discolourations, purporting to be 
the result of age and damp. 


THE Grascow Srwace Association.—At the | Berney, architect :— 


last ordinary meeting of this association Mr. | 
Smith briefly sketched the leading features of | 
the paper which he read at the previous meeting, 
and the discussion thereon was resumed, after 
which Mr. Sim read a paper, in which he pro- 
posed a plan to prevent the sedimentary matter 
which issues from the sewers of the city from 
passing into the river. This was simply by | 
intercepting it at the outlets in sediment recep- 


tacles and barging it regularly away. Mr. Sim | J. W. Dennison, architect :— 


said that on reading his paper to Mr. Roy, the | 
Glasgow representative of Messrs. Brassey & | 
Co., he suggested an intercepting sewer on each | 
side of the river, to lead down past the city to! 


some convenient place for settling-ground where | Willesden. 


the sediment could be deposited and carried | 
away in barges as proposed. No one seemed | 
much to appreciate Mr. Sim’s scheme. | 


THe Great TrienniaAL Hanpet Festivat, 
CrysTaL PaLace, 1868.—Extensive preparations 
are being made to render this celebration, in 
June, the most complete illustration of English 
musical progress that has yet been witnessed. 
An able programme has been published. The 
London division of the chorus will be more 
numerous even than on previous occasions ; 
application for admission thereto having pro- 
portionately increased. An interesting feature 
in connexion with this festival is the publication 
of a photo-lithographic fac simile of Handel’s 
own manuscript score of the Messiah, which has 
been lent for the purpose by her majesty the | 
Queen from'the royal library. Handel’s scores 
were bequeathed by him to John Christopher 
Smith, his amanuensis, who in his turn pre- 
sented them to George III., after the death of 
the Dowager Princess of Wales, the mother of 
the king, upon the latter continuing the pension 
which Smith had received during the life-time 
of the princess. The date at the commence- 
ment of the work is August 22nd, and at the 
end, September 12th, thus proving that this 
immortal production was penned by Handel in | 
the short space of twenty-one deys. | 





| bricks, rubble stone, and sand. Mr. James Wylson, 
architect. Quantities furnished by Mr. Dan Cubitt 



































TENDERS. Nicholls :— 
For works, Wells-road, Sydenham. Mr. Nicholas House. Stables. 
| Lake, architect :— % | BIN ina enicciadeaivammcarnt £6,177 0 O ,,.£1,435 0 0 
Oe ee RE REE £1,430 0 0 | Bowman... 6,390 5 0 1,096 6 0 
MSMR BOG «55 SeaccsoncisSpensesener 1,380 0 0 | Rentmore 0 0 1,034 0 0 
5 ty op hi RS: HATS 1,284 0 0 | Patman & Fotheringham,.. 5,656 0 0 1,368 0 0 
ONS itive cote uibeakgouabinteas 1,150 0 0 Barnes 5,585 0 0 1,270 0 0 
apeeteneneesneemesnsnermniontiaienninsinen NIT igaciiuasnshceviene cacees ee. 1,332 0 0 
For the erection of a warehouse and offices at 61, Cole- | Carruthers 0 0 1,267 0 0 
reet. Mr. G. Loe, architect :— | M. Regis, sen. ..,...c00....00c0e 5,044 710 1,386 65 1 
Dalle B Bot i. csenssetocdke »0 0 | J. & W. Sanders.............6 6,167 0 0 ... 1,187 0 0 
AMamoon & Bam ccscvisnccereosesiice 00 | Myers & Bae «..00ssccccccssiee 4,967 0 0 .., 1,300 0 0 
Axtord & Whiilier 00 | Hill & Keddell............ pisese 4,947 0 0 950 0 0 
Pee ams 00 a, i OR Saaaved 4,658 0 0... 1,136 0 0 
Kyder & Son ......... 0 0 | Jackson & Shaw ... . 4615 0 0 1,179 0 0 
Wistee 8 00 Piper & Wheeler............... 4,870 0 0... 910 0 0 
CONRIIO TE BOR ncexescestscosnsrinsn 00 
King & Sons ............ 0 0 For alterations and additions to residence, Brigadier 
ok SEs es 0 00 Hill, Enfield, for Mr. F. G. Catling. Mr. Thomas J. 
Hill & Keddeli ......... 0 0 | Hill, architect :— 
MOG os cdeascesecnase 0 0 OAUG:  sciscnr<inndtstisienssceineunesns £765 0 0 
US sacs siscicacesaaenbias 0 0 Sabey sseaeeoseee 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan.......cccccocsccses 0 Patman, Bros. .......... -- 729 0 0 
Field & Sons SS 2 -e . 
For workshops, Marlboro’-place, Brighton. Mr. J. Bayes . 7 0 0 
SPOR scasscseesesusestannaedachtoielets peciail 0 For St. Augustine’s Church, Wisbech, Mr. William 
Loader ....... 0 Smith, architect :— 
Dobson ....... 0 Cave & Halliday ....,........sss000. £3,000 0 0 
Dalimore .... 0 Bell & Sons no ae 2 8 
ORI ois incaiencd axstocaiianinedos 0 Cooke .......... -.. 2,875 0 O 
Sawyer 0 Bennett ....... mm 2 = 2 
MPMI icc tacina, macsaadeiniag bist hbetalgaaneadeas 0 SONATE :Lidercakenstinesnseniads Siniiachiniind 2,751 10 0 
TR asi ius 0 a NIRS Sei aint 2,750 0 0 
Jackson 0 ts BRE ee 2,730 15 0 
SOE: sicacipete emnbtinicsieshercuuns 0 





| _ For addition of new aisle to and entire reseating of St. 
For the erection of four houses at Barking, Essex. Mr. Mary’s Church, East Barnet, Herts. Mr. Rowland Barker, 
| architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, F. W. Hunt :— 





IID dcisisaonseucecienonmetons Khodes & Roberts £1,261 0 0 
BENORS... séciahsain ini nsalede Carter & Gae....ccrsorcssse 1,255 0 0 
Withers (accepted) ..........00.-000 Dove, Brothers............ 1,078 0 0 

i Brass (withdrawn) 1,020 0 0 








For detached villa, on the Stonebridge Park Estate, | 
Five to be erected. Mr, Bassett Keeling, 
architect, No quantities supplied :— 
Woodbridge 
BANTER 1. sieckin<ccerpinonabicn’ 


St. Peter's Schools, Hammersmith.— Mr. S8timpson’s 
tender was 4,063/,, not 4,663/, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


For new infirmary and dispensary, Burton-on-Trent. | H.T. (to give plaster casts “the appearance of ivory,” they are 
Mr, Edward Hojlmes, architect. Quantities supplied :— | immersed, we believe, in boiling stearine).—T. F.C. (Mr. Fothergill 












Jeffery & Pritchard.............0000 £3,250 uv O | Cooke's rights have been often admitted and urged in tne Builder). 
Webb (too late) ........... 3,211 0 0 | —J. D. P. (annecessary).—J. B. (forwarded).—B. B. 8. (ditto).—H. F. 
Horsley, Brothers ........ se 3,044 0 0 (not worth whiie)—K, V. (next week). O. Y. (ditto).—M. Brothers 
DOT cnsiisccncctbaniicnmmppinneenutdntoctict 2,999 0 0 | (shall be forwarded).—T. B.—8.—C. J. H.—J. H.—K.—T. 8.—J. W. D. 
Dn i 2,891 0 0 | —W.—G. &G.—M, P.—A. B.—G. H.—G. R—K. H.—A. D. D.—J. P. 8. 
Gregory ...... 2,884 15 0 —W. L.—B, B.—H. kK. M.—J.W, R—H. H. G@.—Rev. L B—A. E. P.— 
Maddocks ... 2,860 0 0 ¥F.—L. J. (forwarded).—T. B.—W. G. R.—J. G.—K. B, & W.—R. 8, T.— 
Trow & Sons ........... . 2,829 0 O E. W. P.—J. H.—H. B.—Radiata.— J. L. N.—P. G. 3.—E. T. B.—E. R. 
Wileman & Wigley ..........00...0+ 2,813 0 0 —J, B—J.W. O.—8.—Messrs. F.—Fairplay.—W. 8.—F. 0.—T. J. H. 
RUIN erciacnosustlikccinerbiioiietess 2,797 0 o —Z, 

Smith & Chamberlain ............... 2,774 0 O Nore.—Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 
a 2,70 0 0 should not accompany lists of tenders with which they are concerned, 
ERI sc coparcvensentebovevomenaninsethecs 2,621 11 0 may prevent the omission by sending lists themselves. We cannot 
SINNED 5 sis soscnequrecnvcnazacessiseiteess 2,620 0 0 repeat lists on the ground of such omission. 

Tiling & BOW ...ciscrccccss 2,616 1 0 We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Oe Ere ravens 2,613 0 0 addresses. 

SO npcict ic tosiaoenieec a es 2,592 0 0 All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
Hardwick & Soni .......c.scsersassese 2,691 0 0 by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
Lowe & Son.............. 2,488 0 0 publication. 

EES ERLE 2,360 0 0 Norr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
Hunter & Bennett (accepted)... 2,312 16 10 public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








For new schools and parochial meeting-room, New- 
haven, Sussex, for the Rev. E, P. Southwood, Messrs, 
Habershon, Brock, & Webb, architects :— 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
NOW READY. THE TWENTY - FIFTH 








UE ccudsnddecesavmepuceouseeadimaaienl r1,0 

eageen ee eV 0as 0 0 VOLUME of “THE BUILDER” (bound), for 
Gane Oem. ..:ccsdicwithiinbereticis 1,037 0 0 the year 1867, price One Guinea. 
Sapam. ante 950 0 0 CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Holloway & Son 930 0 0 Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

pO EE REE 897 17 0 COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 








